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Britain’s Crisis in Sociological Perspective 


Preface 


The University of Reading celebrated the 50th Anniversary of the granting of its 
Royal Charter in 1976. To mark the occasion, several events were arranged just 
before and during the Summer Term, including open days for visitors from 
schools, industry and the general public. The event which attracted least attention 
at the time was a one-day conference arranged by the Department of Sociology. 
Publicity (for which I was responsible) could have been better. The weather (it 
was one of the sultry Mediterranean Saturdays to which 1976 has accustomed us) 
could certainly have been more stimulating. Perhaps there was even the feeling 
that to discuss the nature, the causes and the possibility of a cure for the crisis 
facing Britain in 1976 was not a fit subject with which to celebrate a Jubilee. But 
those of us who did attend are quite sure that the proceedings merit as wide a 
circulation as can be arranged. My own conviction rests mainly on two grounds. 
First, the Conference brought together a number of speakers whose contributions 
were not only lively and original but gained from the contrast and even 
contradiction of other views expressed. Secondly, the Conference demonstrated 
that Universities (to whose service I have myself been devoted for a mere 25 years) 
have as much practical guidance to offer in the field of social sciences as they are 
generally accepted as offering in the natural sciences. An expectation that Britain 
will somehow ‘muddle through’ is not good enough. Without losing our liberty we 
must surely do better than that, and if this publication at least prompts more 
people to think more deeply about our common difficulties it will have performed 
a useful function. 


H.E. Bell, 
Senior Assistant Registrar 


October, 1976. 


Note: 
Some papers which have been included in this booklet were not in fact delivered 
on the day as the authors were unable to attend. 


Introduction 


Although these papers were not presented to an academic audience but to members 
of the general public with the hope that they would stimulate thought and 
discussion, this does not mean that the authors wish to be excused carelessness of 
thought or error of fact. However, it is important to bear in mind the purpose for 
which these papers were written. They were not intended as detailed analyses of 
highly specific problems but rather as attempts to show the merits of taking a wide 
perspective upon the causes and consequences of Britain’s present predicament. 
The analyses presented in these papers must therefore be taken as tentative and 

the conclusions simply as proposals for further consideration. 


It will be readily seen that the level of analyses and the nature of the arguments 
vary considerably. This was the result of a deliberate policy which sought to 
encourage the participants to adopt a wide range of approaches to Britain’s 
problems. Three main levels of analysis emerged. The first saw the problems as a 
consequence of a world wide imbalance between the demand for and supply of 
material resources. The second tended to concentrate on what were seen as 
certain weaknesses in Western civilization, pointing to largely social and cultural 
factors. The third emphasised problems which were seen as being peculiar to 
Britain depending mainly upon an analysis of Britain’s economic history. The 
concluding papers which purport to say something about possible solutions 
centre their arguments upon the idea of responsibility in contrast to the often 
pessimistic prognoses of earlier papers. 


If there is any general theme or conclusion that may be drawn from these 
papers it is that Britain’s crisis could lead to a diminution of freedom and demo- 
cracy but also the hope that the crisis will force a reexamination of British society 
in order to avoid this threat. 


We would like to thank all those who made the Conference and this publication 
possible. 


M.B. Hamilton 
K.G. Robertson 
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The Wider Context 
Ronald Fletcher 


Some aspects of Britain’s crisis seem peculiar to Britain and very specific. That 
Britain has a manufacturing and trading economy, and is an island, for example, 
and must therefore always have a balance of trade and balance of payments 
problem; that Britain, until recently, was the centre of a world-wide empire and 
has had to relinquish this power before the demands of newly emerging nations; 
and that, within this context, continuing to honour British citizenship has brought 
new problems of immigration and a multi-racial composition of population into 
our own society .. . these and other problems seem clearly rooted in our own 
immediate situation. 


Even so, from a sociological perspective, our crisis has dimensions going far 
beyond this, and in this introduction — which seeks to set the scene for the more 
specific themes that follow — I want to set out some of them. 


1 The Culniination of Long Historical Tendencies 


A first essential point is that our crisis is not sudden, not new, and not a result of 
failure. On the contrary, our present-day problems must be seen as the culmination 
of cumulative developments which go right back to the distinctive nature of man 
in his historical beginnings. They are, in short, the direct outcome of the human 
success story. 


Our 20th century crisis lies, in large part, in the achievements of man; in the 
successful development of those characteristics which distinguish him from all 
other animal species. Unlike other animals, man is not confined to adaptation. He 
can creatively transform his environment. In meeting the problems he has 
experienced in the world — pursuing practical advantage, increased welfare, 
intellectual, moral, aesthetic, spiritual aims — man has been able to seek and apply 
Knowledge. Gradually, throughout history, his knowledge has grown in extent, 
specialization, systematization, and accuracy. With knowledge has come power 
and control, and in the 20th century these tendencies have come to their global 
culmination. We are witnessing, living within, trying to work out, the most crucial 
point of arrival and departure in the entire destiny of man; the most crucial 
watershed of human history. In a very real sense we are the present-day inheritors 
of the historic fate of human nature — and all the problems which this presents. 
During the next 25 years — for good or ill — they will be worked out. 


2 Nota Crisis of Evil or Deterioration 


Asecond point is that though there is always plenty of evil in the world, it is a 
mistake to attribute our crisis to social deterioration or an increase in human 
evil. In large part, the extension of our knowledge and control — in every area 
of our experience: drilling teeth, eliminating diseases, lengthening life, 
enriching our eating and drinking, improving the conditions of our leisure and 
work, improving the provisions for families, of education and many other 


social services — has been for human good. In many ways Britain is a better 
society than it has ever been before; the world is a better world than it has ever 
been before. The truth is that these improvements bring their own problems 
with them, and especially with the justified demand for them among all the 
peoples of the world. 


Greater knowledge and control does, of course, give greater scope for human 
evil, for man’s exploitation and manipulation of man, from the many dimensions 
of corruption — from log cabin to White House, one might say — to such massive 
outrages as attempted racial extermination. But deliberate evil aside, the direct 
results of beneficial human achievement pose problems of new scale. The best 
example is that of population. During the past 300 years, the world’s population 
has leaped to the point at which it now doubles with each generation. At the end 
of our century, it will be twice what it is now. We have — I repeat the figure — 25 
years to go. 


What these first two points amount to is that we face a difficult task of 
achieving a correct, realistic, and balanced judgment about the nature of our. 
crisis. It is easy to denounce the modern world. There is plenty to criticize. 

It is just as easy to wear blinkers of faith or idealisrh and believe that all will be 
well. But both these perspectives are wrong and dangerous. The true judgment 
lies in the realization that after a long cumulative history man has to assume 
responsibility for the consequences of the successful development of his 
distinctive attributes. As Hegel or Marx might put it — man is making actual his 
potentialities; he is in the process of making real his ideals. These are great 
achievements — many are for good — but they entail great problems, now on a 
global scale. There is no way back. Only a deliberate assuming of responsibility, 
of judgment and action lies ahead. 


3 The Promise and Threat of Science and Industrialization 


The third point, which throws these things into sharper perspective, is that the 
early elements of our contemporary crisis lay in the emergence of science and its 
many technological applications out of the medieval order of the west, and in the 
newly independent Nation States of Europe. It lay in the Industrial Revolution, 
or, better, in the emergence and development of industrial capitalism. My emphasis 
here is that, from the beginning, this new order was characterized by both promise 
and threat. The new knowledge — and the doubting, criticizing nature of science — 
undermined old beliefs, traditions, institutions; and its applications undermined 
the bases of property, power and authority. The scientific and industrial order 
promised a new realization of the rights of man, secured in new political 
constitutions; a new dignity and welfare of individuals in democratic societies 
possessing universal critizenship. But — it also threatened the’ Frankenstein 
problem. In doing all this, man might be making a new political monster — a 
Hobbesian Leviathan of wheels within wheels which, made to serve men, would 
end by grinding them in its toils. It is this problem, really, that has lain at the 
heart of almost all serious modern literature. Wordsworth, for example, welcoming 
— at first! — the French Revolution, saw the smoke of factories and mines on the 


horizon, and feared that they might obliterate all that was essentially human. 
A century later, others substantiated his fears. Gissing, for example, after 
Victoria’s Jubilee, thought that the new God — Science — had failed. 


‘I hate and fear “science” because of my conviction that, for long to come, 
if not for ever, it will be the remorseless enemy of mankind. I see it destroying 
all simplicity and gentleness of life, all the beauty of the world; I see it 
restoring barbarism under a mask of civilization; I see it darkening men’s minds 
and hardening their hearts; I see it bringing a time of vast conflicts which will 
pale into insignificance “the thousand wars of old”, and, as likely as not, will 
whelm all the laborious advances of mankind in blood-drenched chaos. ... Oh 
the generous hopes and aspirations of forty years ago! Science then was seen as 
the deliverer; only a few could prophesy its tyranny, could foresee that it would 
revive old evils and trample on the promises of its beginning.’ 


This was written before the first world war and the second world war, and 
D.H. Lawrence, in our own time, summed up the history of mankind and the 
fate of industrial man in one paragraph. 


‘The wheel-barrow — the one humble wheel — the unit of the firm. Then 
the cart, with two wheels; then the truck, with four; then the donkey-engine, 
with eight; then the winding engine, with sixteen, and so on, till it came to 
the miner, with a thousand wheels, and the underground manager, with 
twenty thousand, and the general manager with a hundred thousand little 
wheels working away to complete his make-up, and then Gerald, with a 
million wheels and cogs and axles . . . Poor Gerald — such a lot of little 
wheels to his make-up!’ 


Gerald — the modern organization man! Scientific and industrial civilization — 
made by man to work his will in the world — could destroy him. 


4 The Time-Scale of the Development of Social Systems 


A fourth point is that, in appraising all this, it is important to see that the 
development of new orders of social institutions takes place on a time-scale 

very different from that of our personal lives. An individual lifetime of 70 

years is a very brief span, but a new order of society takes centuries to emerge, 
develop, change, and then, in its turn, to become transformed. I say this not to 
suggest that our efforts in thought and action — as individuals, groups, 
generations — have no significance, but only to reinforce the point that to 
understand our crisis now,we have to see it within a long perspective of history, 
and particularly within the development of science and industrialization over the 
past 200 years. But I introduce this point to stress especially, too, that — in this 
perspective — the Industrial Revolution is not over. We are still in the thick of it 
— struggling with its religious, ethical, political, economic, social, educational 
problems — as it spreads with increasing rapidity throughout the world. Britain’s 
crisis — now — can only be understood within this wider context, and it lies at 
the heart of this larger crisis in a particular way. 


The first nation to experience the development of industrial capitalism, 
Britain is the first nation to be grappling her way towards the achievement of a 
new socio-political order — the democratic Welfare State — which might fulfil 
the promise of man’s achievements in knowledge and control, whilst defeating 
their threats. I believe that the central political task of our century is the 
successful making of the democratic welfare state on the basis of reason and 
ethical and political principle. In Britain, long efforts have been made, but — 
as we all now see — all that we have stood for is now gravely at risk, and there 
seems to be no political vision and leadership to guide us — and this brings me 
to my final point about the sociological perspective itself. 


5 Sociology: a subject born of crisis : a new way of knowledge, understanding, 
judgment, and action 


Part of the development of science in the modern world has been the development 

of the human sciences. The geoJogical and the biological revolutions — providing 

a new picture of man’s place in nature — were followed by the sociological 

revolution. Sociology — the scientific study of societies, and all that this entails 

for understanding the many dimensions of human nature — was founded as a 

subject because men needed it. Earlier bodies of knowledge were insufficient. 

To think of man as God-created — as in theology; to study man as one animal 

species among others — as in biology; as ‘economic’ man, or ‘political’ man, or 

any other special kind of man, was seen to be insufficient. Dimensions of human 

nature and institutions of human society could not, it was seen, be satisfactorily 

studied in isolation; just as they could not be reformed in isolation. Societies were 

whole systems of interconnected institutions embodying cultures which had 

developed over long periods. A new perspective of study was necessary to 

understand the vast transformation of society which was taking place. Sociology 

was born in crisis. It was needed in crisis. Its perspective is for a world in crisis. | 
And the men who founded and made the subject have, in fact, provided an over-all | 
vision. 

Comte, for example, offered an entire account of the growth of knowledge and | 
control and the historical tendencies culminating in industrial society — drawing 
attention to this ‘watershed of history’ of our time, and the necessary responsible 
effort to achieve ‘the definitive condition of the human race’. Mill, on this basis, 
provided a clear picture of how social scientists, moral and social philosophers, 
and men of practical experience should come together in formulating judgments 
and taking decisions in reforming industrial capitalism and moving towards the 
Welfare State. Marx offered a large-scale account of the long pre-history of human 
societies culminating in the present possibility of the conscious shaping of our own 
history which our new knowledge provides. Hobhouse and others did the same — 
drawing up a systematic knowledge of the ‘net result’ of social evolution as a 
reliable basis for judgment and action now. But also, within this over-all context, 
they offered specific theories. 


Tonnies, for example, analysed the central change we have experienced from . 
the collective conditions of relatively simple community life to the collective 


conditions of complex, contractual society — interpreting large-scale historical 
changes and also the particular things that are now happening in every village 

and new town. Durkheim showed how the extreme specialization of our modern 
industrial society can lead to the loss of a moral bond in the community; to a 
moral directionlessness among and within individuals. Weber described the 
‘disenchantment’ of man in the modern world of rational knowledge and rational 
calculation as religious beliefs and traditional values are undermined by the 
critical temper of science, and he also emphasized the benefits but also the 
dangers — promise and threat again! — of rational-legal authority and bureaucratic 
power. I personally believe that all these theories are important theories, and by 
no means as widely known as we think — which means that I believe that 
Sociology has its own job of education to do. But there are other aspects of these 
theorists’ work which are scarcely known at all. 


Comte, for example, shows clearly how obdurate trade unionists can actually 
despoil the new social order that their past struggles have made possible, by 
clinging dogmatically and insistently to the negative tactics which were appropriate 
to the destruction of an old order, and being unprepared to consider 
constructively, work out, and commit themselves to new principles which are 
necessary as the foundation of a new order. Insisting on a voluntary policy for the 
regulation of industrial relations, they nonetheless fill the statute book with 
dictatorial policies de’troying the liberties of those with whom they do not agree; 
thus trampling on the principles of their socialist fathers. 


Inflation, too — the central feature of our crisis — is still talked about as an 
economic problem. People talk about the quantity of money etc. But Weber and 
Pareto insisted that this could only be understood in terms of power; and in terms 
— specifically — of two connected but conflicting forces in the later development 
of industrial capitalism: the growth of plutocracy and the growth of democracy. 
On one hand is the mushrooming accumulation of great concentrations of wealth 
— increasingly beyond the power of the people and even of governments to 
control. On the other is the defensive extension of the demands for democratic 
participation — becoming so extreme as to usurp all authority. In all areas of 
social life principled authority comes to be held to ransom by arbitrary power — 
bringing break-down and violence nearer. 


All such theories together, often throwing new light on familiar facts, constitute 
the sociological perspective. Concerned with the study of the nature and 
development of societies throughout mankind’s history, they focus particularly on 
the problems of the emergence, development, and crisis of modern industrial 
capitalism, its promise and threat, and offer insights and methods as to how these 
should best be analysed, judged, and acted upon. In sociological perspective, then, 
Britain’s crisis is seen in a larger way than that in which we normally view it: as a 
part — no smaller view is now enough — of the culminating crisis of the human 
race in the 20th century. 


It turns out that our conference — in 1976 — is very timely. 


We are three quarters of the way through the 20th century. We have —- I repeat 


the figure — 25 years to go. Reading University is celebrating 50 years of very 
constructive achievement. What, I wonder, will it see when our ‘25 years to go’ 
are gone? It would be interesting if, in 25 years’ time, a 2001 A.D. conference 
could be held. Many of us will be very fortunate indeed if we are still alive then. 
But it might be a good thing to try to be! — and, meanwhile, to bend all our 
efforts, intellectual and otherwise, to see that Britain’s crisis, within the larger 
crisis of the global development of human society, and the working out of a new 
political order which can fulfil the promise of our knowledge and control whilst 
satisfactorily containing its threat — can be solved to best effect. 


In commemorating 50 years of this university’s life — the sociological 
perspective is not a bad perspective to have before us. 


Comment on Dr. Fletcher’s paper: The Wider Context 
Professor S.L. Andreski 


I entirely agree with Ronald Fletcher that if we try to estimate human happiness 
or, what is easier, the absence of suffering, we must conclude that we are not 

living in terrible conditions. Consider how little poverty, suffering, oppression and 
cruelty has occurred in Britain during the last ten years: I do not think that you 
would find many periods in history, apart from a few examples in north west 
Europe during this past decade, which have been so fortunate. So the crisis, if there 
is a crisis, is not really connected with any immediate suffering but rather with fears 
of future dangers looming on the horizon. 


I am convinced that the crisis consists of the poor prospect of maintaining this 
wonderfully civilized way of life. There are many aspects which I think in them- 
selves are absolutely marvellous, such as the security of jobs. I do not think that 
ordinary people have ever been so unafraid of their bosses. When Britain was 
great and Palmerston ruled a world-wide empire — indeed, almost governed the 
whole world — and everyone awaited what the British Foreign Minister had to say, 
many people lived in squalor and constant fear of poverty. So I repeat that the 
question is, can we maintain this civilised and affluent way of life to which we have 
been accustomed? The issue has to be seen in a world-wide perspective, but I 
personally do not believe that industrial civilization as it exists now is viable in the 
long run: it is a kind of “drunken sailor’ economy, which is using up irreplaceable 
resources. So, the present attitudes and expectations will have to be re-cast. I do 
not wish to suggest that we go backwards, but we shall certainly have to return to 
some form of more labour-intensive economy and increasing competition for the 
increasingly scarce natural resources. 


See A 


In this environment of increasing competition, both economic and, I would say, 
even military, the question now is, can a country which has relaxed or even 
eliminated many of the more unpleasant sanctions which have in the past made 
people work and goaded their efforts, survive? This to me is the crux of the crisis. 
I would say that it cannot. I think we could almost say that our society is too 
‘nice’ to go on as it is, and that a nastier system may have a better chance of 
survival. Most states in history have been despotic simply because despotism has 
generally been stronger than more liberal systems. The question is, how can we 
survive without falling back into this normal state of mankind? In many ways 
Britain is becoming like most countries of the world; it is losing its various 
advantages, in terms both of power and wealth and of the traditional virtues 
which have made the acquisition of this power and wealth possible in the first 
place. This applies, for example, to the uncorruptibility of the civil service. I 
think it is a marvellous and rare achievement in thé history of mankind that 
people who have power do not use it to fill their pockets. It is often debated 
whether there is more freedom in Britain or not, but I certainly think that the 
freedom to be lazy is more valuable to most people than other kinds of freedom, 
and I think that from this point of view we have achieved great freedom. I do 
not think that there is any other country in the world where péople are so free 
to be lazy. What is the importance of the right to vote if you have to work like a 
donkey and be afraid of your boss? We have eliminated the two basic forms of 
compulsion. On the one hand you have the old-fashioned capitalist or economic 
way, where people have to work because if they do not they would not eat. On 
the other hand you have the totalitarian system, where employment is assured 
but if you do not work you are punished. For example, under Stalin people used 
to get five years’ jail for being late for work. It is nice that we have neither kind 
of compulsion; but can this state of affairs be maintained? 


This problem has become acute in view of the increasing scarcity of natural 
resources. I have never believed the talk about a post-industrial society in which 
effort will no longer be necessary. We have lived too long under this illusion; in 
fact, more work will be necessary to maintain any kind of civilised living under 
the conditions of disappearing natural resources, which will call for more effort 
on every level — in scientific research, in organising things, in sheer manual labour. 
This is particularly necessary in a country which is dependent on producing goods 
for export. If it slips back, it will go to the wall. This does not mean that Britain 
is radically weaker than its competitors. After all, a business can go bust by having 
its goods over-priced by only 10%. And if one looks at the economic vulnerability of 
the country compared with other large countries, only three (West Germany, Japan 
and Italy) are in a similar position to Britain. There is no other large country, apart 
from places such as Hong Kong or Singapore, where the relationship between 
resources and population is as bad as is Britain’s. 


My conclusion is that despite the slight decline in the general standards of living 
which has occurred in the last two years, we are still affluent and extraordinarily 
free compared with the rest of the world. The question is, can we maintain this 
enviable position? 


Britain: The Crisis of Decline 


L. Silverman 


The argument I am concerned to advance is that Britain’s crisis is a crisis of long- 
term economic decline. Seen in historical perspective, our present crisis is the 
culminating phase of a prolonged historical process that began more than a 
century ago. In sociological perspective, it is the augmented effect of a number 
of causes that have been operative in Britain during the whole period of its 
existence as an advanced industrial society, and which are unfavourable to 
industry. In economic perspective, what is happening to us now is what would 
happen to any industrial economy that neglected its industrial base for long 
enough. 


In developing the argument I shall seek to establish four principal points: that 
our crisis is essentially an economic, not a social or political one; that it is of an 
essentially national, not universal character; that its origins are essentially 
historical, not contemporary; and that its essential -mechanisms are integral, not 
extraneous, to the historic economic system itself. 


Britain’s crisis is neither a social nor a political crisis. There is nothing in the 
condition of British society or the British polity that can conceivably justify 
speaking of a crisis. Only the economy is in such a condition. Furthermore (as I 
hope what follows will show), such social and political troubles as we have — from 
industrial unrest to electoral confusion-— are in large measure effects of the 
economic crisis. They are certainly not its causes. 


The economic crisis itself has two components — an international one and a 
domestic one. Regarding the international component I wish to say very little 
beyond that, compared with previous international crises, it is notably mild. It is 
not the 1920s or 1930s over again. It is certainly not the much-dreaded (or much- 
desired) ‘general crisis of capitalism’ that is to precipitate the final collapse of the 
prevailing economic system. In so far as the present crisis is general it is not at all 
severe, and in so far as it is severe it is not at all general. Only in certain countries 
where its effects are intensified by specifically domestic conditions does it call up 
anything resembling Marx’s apocalyptic vision, and then only at times when dreams 
and nightmares occupy the mind. Of course, Britain is just such a country, as is Italy 
But West Germany is not, nor is the United States, and it is the shape of things in 
these countries that indicates the true significance of the international component 
in our own economic crisis. It is important but by no means detisive. 


The international crisis is important in the present context because it makes our 
own domestic crisis both more apparent and more severe. It is an inflationary crisis 
(unlike the deflationary crisis of the 1930s), and if, as simple Marxists seem 
determined to maintain, it is due to over-production, then it is the over-production 
of money, not goods. Its effect on this country has been to make a relatively high 
chronic rate of inflation (relative to rival economies, that is) absolutely high — not 
intolerably, but still dangerously so. However, even without it Britain would be in 


a state of economic crisis, perhaps not as bad, but bad enough, and apt to get worse 
even if not as quickly. For that was the state we were in even before there was an 
international crisis. The international crisis will pass, probably within the next five 
to ten years; for it was caused by particular circumstances that no longer obtain. 
(It is not the beginning of the threatened ecological crisis, for example.) Its 
proximate cause was the quadrupling of the price of oil after October 1973. Its 
more general cause was almost certainly the method by which the United States 
financed its involvement in Viet Nam, particularly in the later stages of the War, 
by speeding up the money presses and flooding the world with paper dollars. 
Recovery from it, though slow and halting, is already under way. But even when 
it is past our own domestic crisis will still be with us, and deeper than ever. 


Britain’s domestic crisis is a crisis of economic decline. In saying this I mean to 
imply, and hope to demonstrate, a number of things about it. First, the crisis is one 
that extends to the whole economy, and is not confined to one facet of it, the 
financial. It is not just a matter of the pound, or the balance of payments, or over- 
seas borrowing, or public expenditure, or inflation generally, or, for that matter, 
rising unemployment and declining public services, All of these things, and most 
of the others that achieve prominence in the Press, are but the painful symptoms 
of a much more deep-seated and widespread disease, a disease of the whole system 
that is well-advanced and that has taken a strong hold in its very vitals. It is so 
extensive, so profound, and so entrenched that the crisis could with justice be 
called a general crisis of British capitalism. 


The second thing about it is that the crisis itself is but the culminating stage 
of a process of decline that has gone on for some considerable time. It is not 
something that has come about suddenly, or that began to occur only recently 
as a result of certain social and political developments of the last few years. It 
has developed gradually, though with increasing momentum, over a period. In 
short, the British disease is a progressive one. 


This is clearly shown by the historical record and ought to be known to more 
commentators than it apparently is from the works of widely-read scholars and 
popular historians of the most varied political persuasions. This record makes 
nonsense of all the fashionable explanations that simply take it for granted that 
the whole thing has happened during the last three, six, twelve, twenty, or at 
most thirty years, and that everything was all right before — before 1974 or 
1973 or before 1964 or 1963, or during the 1950s, or before the War. A glance 
at the record, even as shown by newspaper headlines, will indicate that the 
crisis itself has gone on longer than that. Indeed, this country has been ina 
state of economic crisis or near-crisis virtually without respite for the whole of 
the last half-century. At no time since the First World War has the British 
economy been in a condition that could possibly be called healthy. The few 
periods when it might have been thought so — the euphoric post-war years of 
the 1920s, for example, or the never-had-it-so-good era of the 1950s — were 
only times of unwarranted optimism. The decline went on unabated; the crisis 
was forever catching up with us. 


A third point is that the decline is taken to be a real decline, even if it is not 
(yet) absolute. It should have been expected to end in crisis and not just in a 
comfortable decadence. It is often pointed out that, at least until the last couple 
of years, Britain has not suffered an absolute economic decline. That is to say, 
the national wealth has tended to increase all the time. It has indeed, and it may 
well start increasing again once the international crisis has abated. Britain has 
always been buoyed up economically in time of international prosperity. If we 
are exposed to all the world’s economic ill winds, so we are also in the path of 
all its fair winds. There may yet be better times ahead for us in these terms — 
indeed, aren’t we enjoying the best the whole world can supply even now? But, 
of course, it is a fools’ paradise we are in. If our decline is not absolute, neither 
is it merely relative, a matter of Britain doing rather less well than other countries 
but doing nicely enough all the same. The option of a decent retirement is not 
available to whole nations. Decline is the beginning of dissolution. The crisis of 
decline is economic dissolution in progress. That is the condition we are in now. 
At some point — and that point does not seem very far off — our economy will 
stall and, to all intents, cease to operate. This could happen quite suddenly, and 
even while the econamy was still (however slowly) advancing. And it could happen 
at any time now. 


Two things can be said about the sickness that has brought us to our present 
state. First, its genesis (as Freud might have put it) will be found to lie in child- 
hood, not old age. And secondly, if death does ensue, it will not be a case of 
murder (by International Finance/Socialism or whatever), but suicide. 


These two points — the chronic and organic nature of the causes of Britain’s 
economic decline — entail a more detailed examination of the actual historical 
course of decline, which will occupy the remainder of this paper. This historical 
approach is, it seems to me, absolutely necessary in the present case in the light 
of two general considerations that ought to govern any attempt to explain our 
present situation but which are conspicuously ignored in the framing of most 
of the explanations that are commonly offered. 


First, an effect cannot antedate its causes. Hence, the causes must lie at 
least as far back in time as the onset of the effect. In our present case, the causes 
of our decline must be at least as old as the decline itself. 


Second, constant causes are apt to produce accelerating effects. Hence, the 
acceleration of an effect may indicate, not the recent origin or even the recent 
intensification of its causes, but, on the contrary, the constant operation of those 
causes over a protracted period. Again, in our present case, the fact that things 
have got worse recently does not necessary mean that they only began to go 
wrong recently; they may be as bad as they now are only because they have been 
going wrong for so long. That, I believe, is in fact the case regarding the economic 
decline of Britain. The very obviousness (because greatness) of our decline in 
recent years, coupled with evidence of decline (albeit less spectacular) in earlier 
decades, should make us sceptical of explanations couched in terms of causes that 
have begun to operate only recently. This is not to say that some recent develop- 
ments may not be significant contributory factors in our present crisis. But it is 
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open to question whether they would have the effects they do if the decline that 
precipitated the crisis, and the crisis itself, were not already well advanced. Indeed, 
it may be that such developments would not have occurred at all if there had not 
been a critical decline. 


Something like this would appear to be the case with regard to the supposedly 
high level of public expenditure in Britian. It is common for this to be regarded as 
a primary cause of our decline. Now our present relatively high level of public 
expenditure may well have an accelerating effect on our decline. But in itself it is 
not so much a cause as an effect of decline. In absolute terms British public 
expenditure (whether on welfare or defence) is not high compared with other 
similar countries. 


These considerations suggest another point that needs to be borne in mind in 
seeking an explanation for Britain’s long-term decline. That is, that causes that 
begin to operate late in a continuing process may be effects of that process or 
of its more persistent causes. This, I shall propose, is true of many factors in our 
present crisis, including such a key question as the relation between investment 
and profitability in British industry. : 


We can get an idea of just how far back the root causes of.the current crisis are 
located by asking when Britain had its last ‘economic miracle’. The most 
convincing answer is that it was the period known as the ‘Great Victorian Boom’, 
the quarter-century between the late 1840s and the early 1870s. These were the 
‘Golden Years’. Before them came the depression associated with the later stages 
of the first Industrial Revolution, culminating in the ‘Hungry Forties’. After them 
came the ‘Great Depression’ which lasted almost to the end of the century, and 
from which we never really recovered. 


To put it in the perspective of industrial development, this period represented 
the final flowering of the technology of the first Industrial Revolution based on 
coal and iron, the technology of steam-powered machines. It was, in fact, the 
great age of the steam-train and the steamship. It was also the last age in which 
Britain could be said to have been in the forefront of industrial development. The 
succeeding science-based technologies, though many of the discoveries and inven- 
tions that made them possible were British, were mainly developed not in Britain, 
but abroad. Thence dates our decline relative to our industrial competitors. The 
beginning of that decline can thus be located just about a century ago. 


In the late 1860s Britain was pre-eminent, almost unrivalled, among industrial 
powers. Thirty years later she was anything but that, and it is this later rapid fall 
rather than the earlier slow rise that really tells the tale. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century the signs of our economic decline were clearly there. By the First 
World War they were inescapable and almost proved disastrous. By the Second 
World War the decline could be described as potentially catastrophic. Since then, 
the qualification ‘potentially’ has become less and less apposite. 


The decline is most marked in the area where previously we had been pre- 
eminent — industrial manufacture. In the most general terms, between 1870 
and the First World War, the world’s manufacturing capacity increased four-fold. 
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That of the United States increased seven-fold, that of Germany five-fold, that of 
Britain only two-fold. Now, of course, this was in part the inevitable process of 
catching up by other countries after our early start. But whilst it is certain that 
such a catching-up was inevitable, it cannot be argued that it was inevitable that 
we should be overtaken. 


That, however, was what happened. By the end of the century we had been 
overtaken as a manufacturing power by the United States — perhaps inevitably, 
given the much greater size and resources of that country. By the First World 
War we had been overtaken by Germany — nothing inevitable about that. Between 
the Wars the Soviet Union, only recently one of the most backward parts of 
Europe, overtook us. After the Second World War it was the turn of West Germany 
(only half the size of the pre-First World War German Empire), Japan (which has 
no natural resources whatever), and France. Indeed, if one discounts the small size 
of other economies such as Belgium, Holland and Sweden, we have been overtaken 
by them also. 


If there was a failing in our continued dependence on traditional industries, 
however, our really great failure was in not developing new industries to replace 
them. Here, indeed, we see our present selves reflected in the mirror of the past. 


The new industries — steel, chemicals, electricals and machine tools — were, 
as I remarked earlier, science-based industries. This meant that their technologies 
were not so easily commercialised as those of the first Industrial Revolution. It 
required a different breed of men, and, as we shall see, Britain simply did not 
breed such men. It did, however, breed the men who did the basic science and 
technology — which makes the story all the sadder but all the more familiar. 


The steel industry arose out of three major technological developments: 
Bessemer’s converter (1856); the Siemens-Martin open hearth (1867); and the 
Gilchrist-Thomas basic process (1877). They were all British. The resulting steel 
industry was anything but all British, however. We gained none of the advantages 
we had from earlier British ingenuity in the power-generating and textile- 
manufacturing fields. By the end of the century we were being out-produced by 
both the United States and Germany. Whereas in 1870 our output was one and 
a half-times the German and no less than five times the American, by 1900 it was 
only two-thirds of the German and one-third of the American. The Gilchrist- 
Thomas process was of some importance in this turn-about, for it made possible 
the production of ‘basic’ steel using phosphoric ores of which Germany had large 
deposits. So, however, did Britain. Once again, whilst a certain catching-up was 
bound to happen, it cannot be argued that we were bound to be overtaken as we 
were. Yet by the First World War, the United States alone produced twice as much 
basic steel as our entire steel output, and at lower cost. Steel is the stuff of modern 
war. 


Let me re-emphasise the general point that I am making here. It is that Britain’s 
economic decline, which is primarily a matter of the decline of British Industry 
relative to that of competing countries, has been going on for above a century and 
is due to causes that have been operative for even longer. I now propose to consider 
some of the possible reasons for the decline. 
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It would be appropriate to begin by trying to discover specific deficiencies 
within British Industry itself that may have inhibited its advance into new areas. 
Such deficiencies are not hard to find. They are related to the fact that the new 
developments were, as I have several times remarked, science-based and therefore 
technologically more sophisticated than those of the first Industrial Revolution. 
For this reason, their development required higher levels of technical competence 
amongst both the workforce and the management. The requisite levels of compe- 
tence were simply not found in British industry, least of all in management. 


Apart from these general considerations, there was one aspect of the American 
style of ‘Scientific management’ that was of particular importance in the new 
science-based industries. This was ‘mass production’, the importance of which 
is connected with the relatively high cost of operating industries employing 
advanced technological processes. 


Mass production methods had been pioneered very early on in Britain, but they 
had almost died out here by the time the second main phase of industrialization 
began. It was in the United States that they were really developed, with remark- 
able effects on productivity. With these methods being adopted in other countries 
but not here, British productivity began to fall seriously behind that of our 
competitors, and has, of course, continued to do so. When to this direct effect of 
deficient industrial organization is added the indirect effect it had in inhibiting the 
introduction of whole new industries, it will be seen that the total effect was 
bound to be very great indeed. By the end of the century, in what was then still 
our most important single industry, textiles, the productivity of British workers 
was one-quarter that of their American counterparts. This was an inevitable result 
of that combination of low capitalization and poor utilization of capital that was 
as marked a feature of British industry then as it is today. Thus it is clear that 
British industry has been characteristically under-equipped and overmanned for a 
very long time. 


There can be no doubt then that much of the explanation for Britain’s relatively 
poor economic performance over the last hundred years lies in the deficiencies 
within British industry itself that began to emerge in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. But the argument cannot be left there. For the question arises 
why these deficiencies existed and, more important, why they persisted even after 
their economic consequences became apparent, and still persist today when we 
are faced with economic disaster. To answer these questions it becomes necessary 
to look beyond particular industries, and perhaps beyond industry in general. 


The most commonly canvassed answer is that the failure of Britain in the second 
round of industrialization was due to her having embarked so much earlier than 
anyone else on the first. The result, so the argument goes, was that when the 
second round began Britain already possessed a full stock of industrial plant which, 
compared with what was being acquired by countries that were industrializing for 
the first time was obsolescent. Furthermore, other countries, learning by our 
experience, could avoid mistakes and exploit opportunities which it was no longer 
open to us to do. This argument has a certain affinity with the explanation some- 
times given for our poor performance compared with West Germany after the 
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Second World War — that it was not our good fortune, as it was Germany’s, to 
have all our industrial plant destroyed in the War. (No doubt the same sort of 
excuse was made also after the First World War.) This argument is more of an 
excuse than an explanation. It becomes completely unconvincing when it is 
realized that our failings were even greater in the newer industries where there 
was no old plant than in the older ones. And in any case, there was nothing to 
stop us scrapping our old plant once it became obsolete and replacing it with 
the latest and most efficient available, either in the 1870s or in 1945. After all, 
that was what our competitors did, continuously, once their plant started to 
become obsolete in turn. It would not even have been necessary to import the 
machinery if we had done this all along, for then we should have been able to 
provide the home market needed to maintain our position as the leading producer 
of machine-tools. As it was, we not only failed to gain any new advantages in the 
world: we also lost what advantages we had had as a result of our early start. 


There is another, rather subtler, version of this argument, although in the end 
I find it no more convincing than the standard version. Here what is argued is that 
entrepreneurs persisted in their old ways with their old plant because it still paid 
them quite handsomely to do so. In this they were greatly aided by Britain’s 
possession of a vast colonial empire which provided them with a captive (and still 
expanding) market easily large enough to take up all they could produce. The 
possession of such a market enabled them to evade the challenge of their more 
efficient competitors and so continue along the same inefficient lines as before. 
They did not even have to adjust their products to the preferences of their market, 
for they, or their political agents, were able to control those preferences. Unlike 
their German counterparts, who were already noted in the 1860s for their capcity 
to satisfy the British home market better than the home producers, these lucky 
people, so long as they confined their business to the colonies, were able to 
operate on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, knowing that the only alternative to taking 
whatever they chose to supply was going without. 


Now this version of things has a ring of truth about it, no doubt. Certainly, it 
contains the explanation for many of the vices that characterize British commercial 
behaviour even today, once again indicating how long ago our ‘sickness’ began. But 
while it is sufficient to explain why it was possible for British industry to carry on 
in this way (at any rate for as long as Britain retained her colonial empire), it is not 
sufficient to explain why it actually did so. Clearly, there was no great negative 
incentive to do otherwise if it still paid to carry on in the old, inefficient way. But 
there was nevertheless a positive incentive to do better, in that it would have paid 
better to do so (or so the contrast between British inefficiency and German or 
American efficiency would seem to imply). Even granted that the old guard amongst 
British industrialists had insufficient incentive, positive or negative, to change their 
ways still, if there were any pay-off at all for using other and better ways (as we 


assume there must have been), it would have paid someone — some new breed of 
industrialists — to have done so. 


And yet it did not happen. The new industries were not developed and the 
older ones were not taken over by new men. The question remains, why not? 
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Why, if it would have paid someone to have done it, did no one (save for the odd 
foreign immigrant like Ludwig Mond) actually do it? One possible answer is that 
the established industrial hierarchy had got things so tied up by this time that 
they were able more or less to exclude any new men as well as avoiding new 
methods on the strength of their captive colonial markets. Thus, the existence of 
the established industrial and imperial orders in combination, the consequence of 
our having been the first industrial power, had the effect of rendering any major 
new initiatives in British industry at once impossible and unnecessary. (This is 
essentially Hobsbawm’s argument, which he advances partly on the grounds that 
it offers an economic rather than a sociological explanation of what are after all 
economic matters, although his account of the resistance of British industrialists | 
to innovation is as sociological as any.) This version of things, which has the merit 
of taking all the main elements of the situation into account, is indeed persuasive. 
But it leaves a certain doubt as to exactly how all potential innovators (apart from 
those foreigners) could have been so effectively excluded if innovation was, in 
fact, potentially profitable. 


There would appear to be two possibilities: either there were no potential 
innovators (at least among the natives); or innovation (at any rate in Britain) was 
not potentially profitable. 


The first of these two possibilities — in general terms, the drying up of British 
industrial initiative in the later nineteenth century — is the one respecting which 
sociological explanations are more appropriately adduced. Of such explanations, 
two have already been mentioned: technical education (or the lack of it); and the 
Empire. 

The lack of technical education has to be seen, as I have pointed out, not only 
in terms of an inadequate provision of it by the educational system (compared 
especially with Prussia/Germany, the United States, and, later, France), but also 
in terms of a low take-up by students of its places and by industry of its products. 
Seen in these terms, it is bound up with the more general problems of British 
education, and of British society, in this critical period. The general provision was 
poor compared with other countries, and remained so, at least for the mass of the 
population, until the introduction of compulsory secondary education as late as 
1945. Even after 1945, what was provided for three-quarters of the nation’s 
children was quite inadequate in an advanced industrial society; and technical 
education at this level was, of course, even more so. On top of this, however, 
there was the fact that an extremely influential educational system of a semi- 
private, semi-public nature had grown up largely in the middle decades of the 
last century, that was to have a profound (and, for industry, disastrous) impact 
on the whole development of education in Britain. The ‘liberal’ education 
provided by the Public Schools, and later imitated by the Grammar and even 
Secondary Modern Schools, was not only intentionally anti-technical and generally 
anti-practical in itself, but encouraged a spurious mental separation of work and 
wealth with the denigration of ‘trade’ and the cultivation of the leisured (ie idle) 
life of the gentleman. This it did amongst the very class from which the new 
industrial innovators would have had to come, although its baleful influence 


eventually extended to all classes until work ceased to be a moral imperative 
unless it were either unavoidable or unproductive. (The tramp — a pauper who 
managed to avoid work — became a ‘gentleman of the road’.) 


The major impact of the Public Schools on industry was not, however, in the 
inculcation of anti-technical (and hence anti-industrial) attitudes in its future 
captains. For a long time industry did not get its leaders from that source, but 
from rather humble ones, mainly the families of the old industrialists who did 
not, and as yet in many cases could not, go to such schools. Eventually the 
classes of gentlemen and industrialists did come substantially to overlap. But 
more important was the fact that in the meantime finance had become, as to 
some extent it had always been, a gentleman's business (or should that be 
profession?). It is as ‘something in the City’ that the gentleman really enters 
the picture. Alas for Britain! 


With the rise of the Public School comes also the rise of the Country House — 
the ‘traditional’ style of gentlemanly existence that was so much a part of England 
(not Britain) in the later nineteenth century. This was based on a quite false (and, 
in the end, short-lived) renaissance of the agrarian economy, itself a by-product 
of early industrial success. This brought, if only temporarily (though it lasted down 
to the First World War), renewed glamour and power to the landowners, whose 
ranks were swelled by leisure-seeking and status-seeking industrialists deserting 
the industries that had given them the wherewithal. (In this they stand in marked 
contrast to their counterparts in Germany and America, where such moves were 
neither necessary nor possible, although something similar happened, if on a 
lesser scale, in France.) The important economic effect of this development lay 
in the diversion of capital and talent from industry to landed property, from 
production to conspicuous consumption, and from enterprise to public admin- 
istration. It is no wonder that the major growth industry in Britain in the second 
half of the nineteenth century should have been domestic service, which by the 
end of the century occupied a third, at least, of the female working population. 


The last-mentioned dichotomy (between enterprise and administration) fixes 
rather neatly the line between what gentlemen could and could not do. The 
elevation of public administration during this period — it was made possible by 
the reform of the Civil Service after 1855 and greatly facilitated by the standard 
curriculum of the Public Schools — was the beginning of the ascendancy of the 
official over the producer in British society that has been so marked a feature 
of it ever since. The origins of this supposedly post-Second World War phenom- 
enon are, once again, to be found well back in the pre-First World War period. 


The highest of the high in the administrative hierachy of Britain was then, as 
later, the overseas civil servant, especially the colonial or imperial variety. The rise 
of this species — the ‘heaven-born’ as they were called in India — marks the 
gradual transformation of the Empire from an essentially commercial into an 
essentially administrative affair which prefigures its eventual decline and fall. 

This was an Empire which, resting as it did on a powerful domestic industrial 
base, constituted such a strong counter-attraction to domestic industry as virtually 
to encompass its own demise. Perhaps this would not have happened if there had 
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been any acknowledgement of the fact that Britain’s imperial might was founded 
on Britain’s industrial strength, and that if the latter declined the former would 
disappear altogether, which was what happened. Even today, there is an 
inclination to reverse the relationship and to argue that Britain’s loss of power 
and wealth is due to certain nameable traitors ‘giving away’ the Empire. At the 
time, when the loss of the Empire was not even conceived to be in prospect, the 
significance of the industrial basis of empire was disregarded entirely and it was 
founded instead in myths of moral superiority. 


Britain in the second half of the nineteenth century saw the triumph of all 
manner of cults and doctrines more or less calculated to divert potential leaders 
of industry from any such calling. On all sides they were called away to higher 
things. This was the age of Christian Socialism and other-wordly religiosity 
generally, epitomized in the Public School idéal of the Christian Gentleman (who 
could not have managed a carpenter’s shop, let alone an industry). Then there 
was Gothicism, Classicalism, Pre-Raphaelitism and all their many off-shoots which 
consciously cultivated what might be called anti-industrial designs. And as well 
as various forms of Radical romanticism, there was also a powerful strain of 
Conservative romanticism — ‘Young England’. It is difficult to imagine a set of 
ideas and values more inimical to the success of an industrial nation than those 
propagated by the great mountebank, Benjamin Disraeli, who implanted them so 
firmly in the Conservative party that they are even today appealed to by Conser- 
vative politicians claiming to have a way of reversing Britain’s decline. Such 
notions could only have arisen in a nation that took its wealth and power so far 
for granted that it saw no need for any effort to maintain them. But if all the 
‘pest’ people, and all who aspire to be among them, are encouraged to attend only 
to higher things and to disregard the real basis of those things as being beneath 
their consideration, then the glory will very soon depart. And so it did, in scarcely 
more than a generation, although it took another two generations to see it. 


All these tendencies were powerfully reinforced by Empire, which, in this 
period, was the greatest cult of all. The Empire also played a more practical part 
in hiding many of the worst effects of anti-industrialism at home, which it 
continued to do until it finally evaporated after the Second World War. 


Taking all these things together, it is not at all surprising that there should have 
been a substantial diminution of industrial initative in Britain during the last third, 
say, of the nineteenth century. (That is, amongst the natives. Immigrants and 
native ‘foreigners’ like Jews were obvious exceptions, being unaffected by the 
prevailing ethos.) There is in all this an explanation of why, after railways and 
steamships, no major new industrial departure should have occurred in Britain; 
and of why the most primitive of modern industries, textiles, should therefore 
have remained our principal industry down to the First World War. 


And yet, whilst this sociological account of things is undoubtedly persuasive, 
it has the same limitation as the one cited earlier concerning the inertia of the 
established industrial hierachy. It is difficult to see how the effects of such 
conditions, important though they undoubtedly were, could have been so 
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pervasive as to preclude any possibility of contrary action. Surely there must have When I argue this point, let it not be thought that I am giving support to what 


been some, even amongst the natives, who were less than totally conditioned by has become the most fashionable account of the relationship between profitability, 
these tendencies. And some would have been enough; by their success they would investment and economic failure in this country at the present time. Unlike the 
have eventually either converted or displaced the rest. (Something of the sort did argument I am advancing, this account of things gives definite casual primacy to 
indeed happen; but it happened at too slow a rate and on too small a scale to off- low profitability in the ordinary sense. It makes the point that the low profitability/ 
set the decline.) Thus, whilst these sociological considerations provide part of the low investment syndrome has everything to do with conditions obtaining within 
explanation, they are not enough by themselves to explain Britain’s long-term industry itself, although these conditions are held to reflect conditions obtaining 
decline. Something rather closer to the bone is required, something more contemporaneously (but not historically) in British society at large. 
specifically economic and generally operative than the factors so far adduced. It is easy enough to show that conditions now obtaining in Britain, and 

The explanations so far considered have all been concerned with factors especially in British industry, are such that it would not be profitable to engage 
tending to stop industrial initiative arising, whether amongst existing industrialists in industrial investment on the scale everyone agrees to be necessary. Hence no 
or in potential new ones; and the objection in all cases has been that for this to one, private fools and public wantons apart, does so. These conditions — low 
explain things it would have been necessary for the effect to have been total, productivity due to overmanning, shirking, striking and general laziness among 
which is inconceivable. It must be supposed that initiative was never completely the workforce, and to the only-less-culpable slackness of management (chiefly 
stifled and that potential industrial innovators were arising all the time both in conniving at the overmanning, etc) — make British industry unprofitable and 
within and outside existing industry (and, of course, still are). The question then hence unattractive as a field for enterprise and investment. 


becomes what prevented them actually exércising their initiative and making - 
their innovations in‘industry, at any rate to the requisite extent. And the answer, 
on the basis of my previous argument, would have to be that it would not have 
paid them to do so, that in Britain industrial initiative and innovation were not 
potentially profitable. 


These deficiencies are not the cause of the process of decline itself, or even 
of its tendency to accelerate, which is inherent in it. They are exacerbating 
factors, some of the mechanisms through which the acceleration process further 
accelerates in its later stages. To that extent they are causes. But far from being 
the causes of decline, they are largely effects of it. 


I shall eventually argue that in a very special sense that was, and is, the case, 
and that taken in conjunction with other factors such as have already been 
mentioned, it does account for Britain’s increasingly poor industrial performance 
and hence her economic decline. 


This is especially relevant with regard to those habits of work (or non-work) 
that are said to be the result of ‘excessive trade union power’. Trade unions are 
primarily defensive organizations. Economic decline above all generates demands 
for defensive action among industrial workers — to preserve and protect their 


Now, an essential point about this argument, in contrast to others I have jobs, their wages, the very bases of their lives. If it had not been for Britain’s 
rehearsed, is that it has nothing to do with conditions obtaining within industry prolonged economic decline — virtually over the whole period that our trade 
itself, not even whether or not it was profitable in the ordinary sense (which it unions have existed — it is unlikely that the Trade Union movement would have 
was). Rather, it has to do with the conditions for obtaining the finance needed developed as it has in Britain. The unions may not have been as powerful as they 
to put initiatives and innovations into effect — that is, to develop whole new are — they may have been more powerful, even. But in any case, they would have 
industries and redevelop existing ones. Because the new science-based technologies been different. 


were much more expensive to introduce than previous ones, much larger funds 
were required for the purpose. The point is that in Britain, for historical reasons 
I shall outline, the requisite finance was available (to the extent that it was 
available at all for this purpose) only on terms that rendered such a great enter- 
prise unprofitable to those who might have been willing, and otherwise able, 

to undertake it. (Foreigners who had access to non-British sources of finance 
were in a different position.) This state of affairs, which was a consequence of 
the peculiar development of the British system of finance in the second half of 
the last century, was highly inhibitive, if not altogether prohibitive, of domestic 


The best illustration of the point, however, remains under-investment and its 
relation to industrial profitability in the ordinary sense. For here there can be 
no doubt which came first; it is not at all a chicken-and-egg question. Low levels 
of industrial investment have been a feature of the British economy since before 
our economic decline began, even if the beginning of decline is taken to have been 
more than a hundred years back. In an economy based on industry, as ours has 
been for well over a century, a continuously low level of industrial investment is 
a certain prescription for economic decline, which will set in as soon as more 
investment-minded competitors appear, and get steadily worse thereafter. One of 


industrial investment, and hence capital formation in Britain. Chronic under- the principal manifestations of this will be declining profitability, which will then 
investment is precisely that specifically economic and generally operative factor help to perpetuate, and accelerate, the process. Thus, it may well be that the 
which, more than any other single factor, accounts for Britain’s unfortunate pattern present low level of profitability of British industry is a reason for low industrial 
of industrial development, or rather non-development, over the last hundred years investment now; but nevertheless low profitability is a long-term effect of under- 


or so. And so it remains today. investment rather than its cause. To argue otherwise is to suppose that British 
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industry could have been unprofitable in the ordinary sense for all of a hundred 
years, which is quite absurd. If it had been so in the late nineteenth century when 
all this began, the present crisis would certainly have been upon us well before 

the First World War. The conclusion must be that the present low profitability of 
British industry is the long-term consequence of chronic under-investment. More 
generally, the basic and persistent cause of our decline has been a failure at every 
stage to invest enough in industry, and particularly new industry, to ensure our 
future as an industrial power of the first rank. For a hundred years, in consequences 
of this failure, British industry has been characteristically obsolescent and 
inefficient compared with that of our competitors. 


This, at any rate, is the proximate cause. But to complete the picture it is 
necessary to consider why it should have operated so consistently throughout the 
period under review. This, in my view, can only have been due to the maintenance 
throughout the period of institutional arrangements in the relevant field — finance 
- the operations of which had this as a consequence, intended or unintended. It is 
in this regard that the special sense in which industrial investment in Britain was 
unprofitable — the sense that the requisite finance could not be obtained on the - 
necessary terms — becomes significant. . : , 


There are two aspects to this. The first concerns the existence in Britain 
(initially amongst individuals, later amongst institutions) of exaggerated notions 
regarding the returns (in money terms) to be expected from industrial investment. 
Typically, industrial investment, at least in the short term, does not yield big 
rewards in cash. Therefore, those expecting to live off their investments, whether 
in idleness or retirement, are likely to be disappointed. Such expectations certainly 
existed in Britain. 


This something-for-nothing attitude has certainly got a long history in Britain 
and it is one of those cultural traits that have percolated down from the top to the 
bottom of society. At the same time it has been institutionalized, passed on from 
individuals to institutions. The most important manifestation of it today, far more 
important than any earlier manifestations, is to be found in the pension funds. 
These are among the largest sources of investment funds; their investment policies 
are dictated by the fact that their clients expect to live off the proceeds, which 
Virtually precludes their investing in new industrial developments which would 
simply not yield enough, quickly enough in money terms. 


The second, more important, aspect of what is here under consideration is that 
the institutions whose behaviour follows this pattern have over the years become 
completely dominant in the field of finance and now control virtually all the funds 
available for investment. It is as if the whole system of finance — ‘the City’ — had 
been designed to deny funds to industry, and especially new industry. This was the 


present inevitable result of London having early on become the centre of world 
inance. 


The rise of the City in the second half of the last century, the shift of Britain’s 
economic centre of gravity back to London from Manchester where it had moved 
to in the Industrial Revolution, and the conversion of London in the meantime 
from a city of merchants to a city of bankers: this whole process went step by 
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step with the processes leading to industrial decline that I have already described. 
This was unique to Britain; the development of the system of finance has been 
quite different here from anywhere else, and especially from what happened in 
our highly successful rivals. What we see here is the disappearance of the system 
that had financed the Industrial Revolution and its replacement after mid-century 
(more precisely, after the Bank Act of 1844) by a system that simply was not 
geared to domestic industrial investment on the ever-increasing scale that was 
needed to keep us up with, let alone ahead of, our rivals. 


The Industrial Revolution had largely been financed through many local banks 
utilizing local funds. London was not then the essential element in the process that 
it later became. Though, as has been pointed out, the rate of capital formation was 
all along rather low, nevertheless this system was able to generate huge quantities 
of investment capital very quickly when called upon to do so — as happened in 
the several railway booms. By the time a new effort of this kind was required again 
— in the 1860s and 1870s — this system had more or less given way to another, and 
one that could not do it. One consequence of the nature of the London Stock 
Exchange has been that companies have been obliged to use part of their profits in 
an endeavour to keep up their quotations in case they need extra finance later on 
(as well as to avoid being taken over, asset-stripped, and abandoned to the 
Receiver). Thus companies have tended to disburse their surpluses in higher 
dividends (encouraged’also by the national expectation of great rewards for little 
effort), thereby limiting their capacity to finance their own development, which 
companies abroad have done to a much greater extent. 


An argument in favour of this arrangement is that it releases funds from old 
companies and industries to newer, more efficient, more profitable ones. For this 
to happen, however, it would be necessary for shareholders to reinvest their 
dividends, particularly in new ventures, rather than gamble them at the same or 
another casino, or consume them. The British preferred the latter. Thus the 
Stock Exchange half-killed two birds (both potentially golden geese) with one 
stone: primary investment through the market; and self-capitalization by 
companies. In any case, a Stock Exchange is about the worst conceivable 
institution for financing long-term industrial development; which is one reason 
why the only country that has seriously tried it has come to grief. 


One other major development going on at this time is especially worthy of 
note. This was the assumption by the City of London of the leading role in 
international finance. No doubt it was inevitable that this should have happened, 
given Britain’s overwhelming preponderance in world trade. Nor can there be any 
doubt that Britain gained some advantages from the arrangement (just as it did 
from her Empire). It still does. But the disadvantages have proved greater. 


This is true of the effect on the national currency which quickly became an 
international reserve currency. The same holds true in general of other aspects 
of the City’s international role, particularly its role in overseas investment. 
Britain has been financing the rest of the world and neglecting to finance itself 
for well over a hundred years, partly, perhaps largely, because that is what its 
major financial institutions are adapted to doing. 


But as well as contributing by default to the chronic underinvestment in 
industry from which Britain has suffered for the last hundred years, the City has 
also played an active part in draining funds away from industry elsewhere because 
of what it is geared up to do. 


By its very nature, and in consequence of its weak links with industry, what 
the City has been doing for the last hundred years has been, first, investing 


overseas, and secondly, investing in fields yielding high short-term money or paper 


gains (such as property, and local and central government). 


What is demonstrated by all this is that economic institutions (as others) do 
what they are adapted to doing even when it is not profitable, and do not do 
what they are not adapted to doing even when it is. The City of London, Britain’s 
financial aparatus, is simply not adapted to the task of investing in domestic 
industry on anything like the scale or anything like the terms necessary to sustain 
an industrial economy. This has been true for a hundred years, for the hundred 
years that the City has totally dominated finance. Hence, for a hundred years, 
British industry has been inadequately financed, with the inevitable result. 


The general conclusion that I would draw from this exploration is that the 
British economy, which, since the Industrial Revolution, has been essentially an 
industrial economy, has experienced a prolonged decline, culminating in crisis 
and threatening to end in catastrophe, because, in a social and cultural setting in 
any case unfavourable to industrial success, it has had to rely on financial 
institutions ill-adapted to meeting the investment needs of industry. However, 
the real point is not what the City itself does or does not do. It is whether what 
needs to be done is or is not done. 


What is lacking in this country in contrast to our more successful competitors 
is a financial system that is geared to industry and can meet its investment needs. 
We have not had such a system since the days of the country banks, while our 


competitors all developed such systems — in advanced forms — as they industrialized. 


These systems seem to have an altogether different conception of profitability 
as it relates to industrial investment, from the one that prevails in Britain. In 
British terms, German and Japanese industry, for example, must be reckoned 
thoroughly unprofitable as fields for investment. The marginal rate of return on 
industrial investment in Germany appears not to be above 2%, whilst the rate of 
return in Japan seems to be negative. But industrial investment in those countries 
is not thought of so much in terms of receiving big dividends as retaining growing 
assets — perhaps because of different expectations amongst investors, both 
individual and institutional, from those I have suggested exist here. Be that as it 
may, it is clear that the absence of an appropriate investment system for industry 
in this country, and our continued reliance on a thoroughly inappropriate system 
precludes any possibility of comparable success for Britain. This it does, in 
particular, by making investment ‘unprofitable’ (in the special sense previously 
defined) for industry itself, and most of all for potential innovators in industry 
because of the relatively unfavourable terms on which it provides funds for the 
purpose. (Hence the fact that the nominally available funds are not taken up.) 
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It is occasionally argued that, whatever may have happened in history, the 
City is now the only remaining successful part of the British economy, and 
therefore ought to be sustained even if industry finally collapses. This view is 
foolishly romantic. The City, like the Empire, has been a product of general 
economic success based on industry, and without future industrial success it 
simply cannot be sustained. 


A country which, because of the poor performance of its industries, cannot 
maintain the value of its own currency, is hardly in a position to sustain the 
role of international banker. No, Britain either has a future as an industrial 
nation, or she has no future at all. 


This inevitably leads to the great question of what is to be done to ensure 
that we do have a future. In other words, what is to be done about British 
industry? This question will be dealt with by others at length later. I will 
content myself with making one or two preliminary observations of a very 
general kind. 


It seems to me that there are fundamentally two possible coherent strategies. 
One might be termed the strategy of ‘spontaneous regeneration’, the other that 
of ‘organized renewal’. It is my view that only a strategy of the second type can 
succeed in Britain. 


The ‘spontaneous régeneration’ strategy depends on there being amongst men 
an order of things which, being in a sense natural to them, will automatically 
operate for their good. So long as this order is maintained, things will be all right. 
They will go wrong in proportion as human communities deviate from it. We in 
this country have deviated very far from this order. Hence our present condition 
compared with the past and with other countries that have not deviated so far. 
And the only way out is to restore the natural order of things, whereupon we 
shall experience a spontaneous regeneration of our fortunes. 


The British economy will never come out of that decline if we follow a 
strategy of trying to restore things to the way they were when the decline set 
in and then waiting for a spontaneous regeneration to occur by the operation of 
the laws of the natural human order. There is no possibility whatsoever of a 
spontaneous regeneration of the British economy. Any economic strategy based 
on a belief that there can be any such thing will certainly fail. 


The alternative strategy — ‘organized renewal’ — is based on a contrary view of 


the nature of things human. Given the great variations between human societies, 


such regularities as are seen to exist within societies are taken to be effects, intended 


or unintended, of particular organizational arrangements (structure, institutions) 


and patterns of understanding (culture, traditions) existing within them. These are, 


in part, the products of deliberate human action. They are, by the same token, 
capable (if only partially) of being modified by deliberate human action directed 
towards the achievement of particular human ends. There are undoubtedly limits 


to how far this can be done, including limits imposed by the way things are at any 
given time. But this is the only humanly possible way of achieving anything at all. 
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There will be an ‘organized renewal’ of British industry, and of the British 
economy generally, or there will be no renewal for Britain at all. Moreover, because 


the State is the only instrument of sufficiently general efficacy to serve the purpose, 


it will be through the State (I do not say by the State) that it will be done. Either 
that, or it will not be done at all. 


That, in my view, is the lesson we learn from the history of the British economy 
over the last hundred years. 


‘The Crisis of Decline’ — A Comment 
A.G.N. Flew 


Dr Silverman’s thesis is, I think, that the fundamental source and origin of all our 
economic troubles is under-investment. Certainly the most remarkable and the 
most important thing about his performance is that he tried so hard, with so much 
success, to avoid uttering the abominated word ‘profitable’. 


But suppose that someone is looking for true causes and possible cures? Then 
it becomes altogether essential to insert and to stress that crucial missing word. 
For only wealth-creating investment creates wealth; and no investment can create 
any wealth unless it is properly manned and managed. It is therefore not a bit of 
use investing in fine new labour-saving machinery if mighty labour monopolies are 
going to refuse to allow any labour to be saved. Is it necessary to repeat all those 
wearisome but true stories of high technology industrial plant and bang-up-to-date 
container terminals which stand idle, and which, when those who now complain 
of an ‘investment strike’ do eventually permit them to be used, operate at levels 
of overmanning that are by all international comparisons monstrous? 


Again, you create absolutely no wealth (although you may do alot for your 
political or civil service career) by either printing or extorting even the most 
enormous sums in order to invest in the development and production of what no 
one is able or willing with their own money to buy. Surely some facts are all too 
familiar: for instance, that not one single Concorde has been bought by any 
customer other than the two captive and heavily subsidised State airlines; and 
that Boeing, having been refused any subsidy by the US Senate, at once dropped 
all plans for a ‘commercial’ SST in favour of successfully making and marketing 
airliners which the world wants to buy? 
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Two further points before I turn to Silverman’s thoughts, one more particular 
and the other absolutely general. First, if we read that NEDO report, The 
Approach through Investment (HMSO, 1975), we find that in the UK in the 
sixties the overall level of industrial investment — taking State and private 
together — was not all that low, though it was certainly lower than in West 
Germany or Japan. (It was also much lower than both Silverman and I agree that 
it ought to have been! Is this a record?) But what was low, very low indeed by 
the standards of the advanced non-socialist countries, was the growth in productivity 
achieved by this investment. 


The cause of this ruinously low growth seems to have been partly overmanning, 
and partly the wrong pattern of investment. And that in turn seems to have been 
in the main a consequence of making more and more investment decisions on 
political rather than commercial grounds. On this last. point — a point vital to the 
desired statist conclusions of Silverman’s paper — consider a review by George 
and Priscilla Polanyi of the black record of the British nationalised industries — 
black even compared with our ever more harried, handicapped, and savagely taxed 
private sector. Their title is a phrase which I imagine Silverman has heard, and 
would himself employ, only in what is usually a misapplication to, those industries 
which his party has from time to time on its ‘hit’ list for immediate State 
monopolisation: Failing the Nation (Ansbacher, 1974)! 


Second, the vital truth that only profitable investment is wealth-creating is 
quite independent of all questions of public as opposed to private ownership. 
Perhaps this fundamental and obvious (yet obviously very unwelcome) truth can 
be made fractionally less unpalatable to Silverman if I reiterate it in the form of a 
statement made by the sometime Number One of a Socialist party. Thus Georgi 
Malenkov, the immediate successor of J.V. Stalin, reported in those brief days of 
glory before he was deposed and dismissed to become a power station manager 
beyond the Urals: ‘Many enterprises which are still running at a loss exist in our 
industry, enterprises in which production costs are higher than the prices laid 
down... factories, enterprises and mines which we are running at a loss... 
living at the expense of leading enterprises . . .”" 


Silverman does screw himself up to making one or two shamefaced and always 
peripheral references to profitability. For instance: Silverman asks what has 
happened to the ‘potential industrial innovators’, and gives the at first reluctant 
and qualified answer tht the reason why they have not in fact exercised their 
initiative and make their innovations is that in Britain initiative and innovation 
were not potentially profitable (p. 15). A little later, and more boldly, he says: 
‘It is easy to show that conditions now obtaining in Britain... are such that it 
would not be profitable to engage in industrial investment on the scale everyone 
agrees to be necessary’ (p. 19). 


The very innocent reader might therefore begin to expect that we were going 
to end with relevant proposals, proposals designed to make productive innovation 
and investment profitable. What instead we do read is something about that 
favourite Wilsonian monster, the City of London. This tract of Silverman’s paper, 
like the paper as a whole, contains much which is interesting, and perhaps also true, 
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about long standing attitudes and entrenched social structures: I myself especially 
enjoyed the references to tramps as ‘the gentlemen of the road’. About the City, 
the point was that some of these attitudes and structures have played, and are 
playing, a part in making and maintaining institutions: institutions which I say no 
one should forget are still internationally competitive, and still make a quite vital 
contribution to our battered balance of payments. The nub of Silverman’s 
objection to all their works and workings is that ‘as well as contributing by defau. 
to the chronic under-investment in industry from which Britian has suffered for 
the last hundred years, the City has also played an active part in draining funds 
away from industry elsewhere because of what it is geared up to do’ (p. 22). 


Think for a moment. Is Silverman suggesting that all the institutions are failing 
their stock and policy holders by investing money where it yields a poorer return 
than it might have got in British industry? Surely not in general? If they have been 
and are investing in Treasury stock or investing overseas rather than putting money 
into British industry it is because these alternative outlets offer a much better 
return, in terms of whatever is for their particular clients the appropriate mix of 
security and yield. When there are good investment opportunities in British 
industry these are and will be quickly enough taken; if not at first by gentlemen 
from the City, then by those hard-nosed, profit-oriented, enviably successful 
foreigners. But, as Silverman is elsewhere willing to recognise, ‘conditions now 
obtaining in Britain ... are such that it would not be profitable to engage in 
industrial investment ... Hence no one, private fools and public wantons apart, 
does so’ (p. 19). 


The sensible response to this appalling situation is, of course, to toil to make a 
new world in which some industrial investments will be potentially profitable, and 
potentially profitable because they are going to make possible the production of 
the right things, the goods which people — and especially foreigners — are able and 
willing to buy. The Silverman response, the socialist response, is for the State — 
‘the only instrument of sufficiently general efficacy to serve the purpose’ (p. 24) — 
to seize whatever moneys it can either print or extort in order to invest in projects 
the potential unprofitability of which is, apparently, to stay unchanged. These will 
in fact, as abundant experience teaches, usually be projects into which most of 
the trades union bosses, civil servants and other ‘public wantons’ joining in the 
making of such State decisions are much too sensible to put away any of their own 
private money. And, furthermore, the moneys to be poured out in all this Bennery 
are of course both raised and to be raised with the help of taxes on wealth and 
income at rates which — while obviously satisfying to the sadism,? envy and malice 
of the Chancellor and his supporters — have a deal to do with producing that 
industrial world in which enterprise, effort and enterprise simply to do pay; in 
Silverman’s own words: ‘those conditions now obtaining in Britain .. . such that 
it would not be profitable to engage in industrial investment on the scale everyone 
agrees to be necessary’. 


Two final points. First, Silverman does just bring himself to admit that ‘our 
present relatively high level of public expenditure may well have an accelerating 
effect on our decline’ (p. 11, his italics). But naturally he is not going to be the 
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one to conclude that there need to be massive cuts: only a Conservative would do 
that. Instead Silverman prefers to involve himself in a grotesque manoeuvre, 
insisting that ‘In absolute terms British public expenditure . . . is not high compared 
with other similar countries’ (p. 11). Indeed it is not, though relative to GNP it is. 
For these ‘other similar countries are not in the relevant respect similar, since they 
are all richer. The effect of this seemingly idle intellectual exercise is to enable 
Silverman to avoid drawing the politically embarrassing conclusion implied by his 
own admissions. 


Again: had he been so unwise as to continue a little further on these dangerous 
lines he might have noticed how much of this overwhelming State extravagance 
goes to support huge and recently proliferating local and national bureaucracies. 
And these public bureaucracies nowadays are of course cherished, paid and 
pensioned more generously than their opposite numbers in the despised, 
diminishing and ultimately to be abolished, private sector. Certainly the present 
size and status of these overweening official empires perfectly exemplifies, indeed 
is, that ‘ascendancy of the official over the producer in British soceity’ which 
Silverman himself elsewhere so rightly condemns (p..16). Yet to notice this here 
would be for him intolerably awkward. For Silverman’s socialism, and the proposed 
practical conclusion of his present paper, categorically demand that this baleful 
ascendency be made universal and absolute. 


Second, I protest against his formulation of that conclusion. He contracts his 
proposed strategy, ‘organised renewal’, with the alleged sole alternative, 
‘spontaneous regeneration’. This is misleading in two ways. First, ‘organised’ is 
the wrong word. What he in fact wants is not organisation as opposed to chaos. 
It is precisely and specifically State organisation, centrally planned and directed 
organisation, socialist organisation. Second, it is wrong to suggest that we who 
favour The Right Approach — cutting the fabulous government over-spending, 
easing the penal taxes, curbing monopolies, creating a new environment in which 
productive innovation and investment can hope to earn profits, and so on — 
advocate doing nothing and awaiting a ‘spontaneous regeneration’. On the 
contrary, we know that superhuman efforts are needed to reverse all the suicidal 
socialist policies which have ground most of us — though not perhaps those 
favoured (other) public employees — into accelerating impoverishment. In a less 
socialist Britain there would not be less order, or even less planning; just very much 
less State ordering and State planning. To adapt a student slogan from the Prague 
Spring: ‘We need Marks and Spencers, not Marx and Lenin’! 


1 Malenkov’s speech was made to the Supreme Soviet on 18.8.53, and it is quoted at p. 65 
of George Schwartz Bread and Circuses (London: Sunday Times, 1959). 


2 Never let it be forgotten that it was to a wildly applauding, and no doubt slavering, socialist 
party conference in 1973 that the then Shadow Chancellor made his promise to make the 
hated and envied class enemy ‘how! in agony’. 
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Britain and the Ecological Crisis 
W.M.S. Russell 


An ecological crisis is a serious imbalance between population and resources. The 
present world-wide ecological crisis has certain new features, but there is nothing 
new in ecological crisis as such: populations have seriously outgrown resources 
again and again in the history of human societies, always with unpleasant results. 
Population is a complicated subject, and there are many ways of describing a 
population and of measuring its properties. Nevertheless, as the Reverend Robert 
Malthus pointed out in 1798, in the long run the two crucial measurements are 
those of birth-rate and death-rate, usually reckoned as numbers per hundred or 
thousand of the population per year. Migration apart, if the birth-rate is higher 
than the death-rate, the population rises. The trouble is, as Malthus also 
emphasized, that the rise is by compound interest, since the more people there are 
the more offspring they can breed. If a population increases by the same 
percentage every year, it increases by a constantly greater absolute number. To 
take a concrete example: between 1911 and 1951, the population of England and 
Wales was growing much more slowly than it was between 1801 and 1841; yet 
the absolute increase in numbers in the later period was considerably greater — 
because there were so many more people to start with. 


A calculation has been made which shows the fantastic implications of this. If 
mankind had sprung from a single couple, living about 12 000 years ago, shortly 
before the coming of agriculture, and if there had been one more birth than deaths 
per hundred per year (a modest 1% increase per year), then today the world 
population would form ‘a sphere of living flesh, many thousand light years in 
diameter, expanding with a radial velocity many times faster than the speed of 
light’. In real life, as opposed to the wonderland of mathematics, nothing of the 
kind can happen. So in real life, when a population increases even at this modest 
rate, sooner or later one of two things must happen — either the birth-rate comes 
down, or the death-rate goes up, and the increase is checked. \t was again Malthus 
who first stated this inescapable, mathematical fact of life. 

Population cycles appear in the history of all human civilizations. Until recent 
times, they tended to have pretty high normal death-rates (3—4%), but even higher 


birth-rates (3.5—5%). Hence their populations grew. They obviously did not end 
up as expanding spheres of flesh etc. Instead, every so often, they seriously 
outgrew their resources. The result was malnutrition, crowding and social tension, 
and death-rates rose spectacularly above the normal level because of violence, 
famine and epidemics, which killed many people because they were weakened by 
malnutrition and stress. As a result of such a population crisis, the population was 
drastically cut down. For a time, things were better, because the population was 
much reduced relative to its resources, but soon the whole cycle was repeated. 
What this meant for the individual may be seen by looking at his or her longevity. 
Between the mid-13th and the mid-15th century in England, for instance, the 
expecation of life at birth for a male dropped steadily from about 35 years to 
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about 17 during the population crisis, and rose again to about 33 during the 
recovery period. 


The modern world-wide ecological crisis has several new features. First, the 
population growth this time is largely due to a fall in normal death-rates, brought 
about by modern medicine, so that to stop the growth and its unpleasant 
consequences we have to get birth-rates down much further than ever before. 
Second, populations all over the world are now so absolutely large that very 
small rates of growth add very large numbers of people. Third, modern industrial 
civilization needs unprecedented amounts of such resources as minerals, energy 
supply and waste disposal. Fourth, whereas formerly crises in different regions 
were Staggered, the present crisis is world wide, and we cannot discuss the 
problems of one country in isolation: that is why, before we look at Britain’s 
problems, we must look at the whole world picture. 


Population pressure puts a strain on so many different kinds of natural and 
human resources that it has many different effects, most of which can be studied 
in past crises. The most obvious imniediate effect is inflation of prices and fall in 
real wages, since money is ultimately just a symbol of the relation between 
population and resources. If there are too many people and too few goods and 
services to go round them, prices must rise, and real wages, the amount people 
can buy with their pay, must go down. I have shown in a study of several 
centuries of English history that prices rise and real wages fall in very close 
relation to rise in population. Besides price inflation, population pressure always 
causes unemployment, since there are not only too many mouths but too many 
hands. To some extent, governments can choose between the two evils; but as 
population pressure continues nothing can prevent both evils developing. 


While shortage and expensiveness of food leads to malnutrition, shortage and 
expensiveness of housing leads to crowding, which may be further complicated by 
pressures on transport and other amenities. There is now abundant evidence for 
ill effects of crowding both on health and behaviour. In particular, it has always 
been an important factor in promoting the increased violence of population 
crises, whether expressed in violent crime, civil disturbance, or wars, which 
become especially ferocious at the height of population crises. In addition, 
population pressure not only eats away at privacy and relaxation, but in many 
ways reduces the personal freedom of the individual: this group of effects has 
been studied in detail by Jack Parsons. 


Modern industrial civilization provides amenities and facilities for its citizens 
virtually without precedent in human history. These wonderful achievements are 
all threatened and impaired by population pressure. Two obvious examples are 
education and health services. Population pressure on schools leads to large 
crowded classes, with serious effects on both literacy and behaviour. Population 
pressure on the health services is bringing them near breaking-point. In 1966, when 
Claire Russell and I were finishing our book on population crisis (published in 
1968), we wrote of the desperate overwork and understaffing in British hospitals, 
and of the resulting terrifying mistakes: while the book was in press, we picked up 
a report that in the past six years an average of 17 wrong operations per year had 
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been reported to the Medical Defence Union in London. This is nothing to the 
present situation. A recent Office of Health Economics publication (1975) has 
calculated that 300 patients die each year from “therapeutic misdirection’. In the 
words of a recent editorial in Dental Update, ‘the major hazard of a medical 
consultation is being issued with a prescription . . . In surgery, however, the same 
publication gives even more startling figures. In the UK nearly two million 
operations are carried out each year. Although 10% of these can be termed 
emergencies, only a fraction are for conditions affecting life or death’... yet 
‘the cost of surgery is represented by 20 000 to 30 000 deaths’. 


In education and health services we are dealing with pressure of population on 
human resources — it takes time to train a doctor, nurse or teacher, but we are all 
born pupils and patients. But I will turn now to natural resources, and first to the 
world picture. 


In the year up to mid-1974, according to a UN estimate, world population 
increased by 72 millions to 3.890 millions. To quote Lester Brown, ‘the global 
population increase of nearly 700 million during the 1960s was roughly the same 
as that occurring between 1800 and 1900. . . For each of us, there was nearly one- 
fifth less fresh water, mineral reserves, arable land, fossil fuel reserves, living space, 
waste absorptive capacity, marine protein, and natural recreation areas in 1970 
than in 1960’. The present world population is plainly too high to assure everyone 


of a decent standard of living. To quote Brown again, ‘In countries containing one- 


third or more of the world’s people, average food intake is today below the 
minimum required for normal growth and activity. . . The Food and Agricultural 
Organization has labelled malnutrition the biggest contributor to child mortality 
in the developing countries? The only grain of comfort about world population 
growth is the fact that the rate of growth is a little lower in the 1970s than it was 
in the late 1960s, when it exceeded 2%. 


The world has to be considered as a whole because its resources are so unevenly 
distributed. Industrial civilization is so demanding of raw materials that industrial 
countries now have to import even common, widely distributed minerals. By the 
1960s, the demands of iron and steel industry had risen so enormously that iron 
ore began to be imported, on a scale that quadrupled in the course of the decade, 
from the developing countries to north-western Europe, the United States, and 
Japan. Other minerals were less evenly distributed to start with, and this, 
combined with the high consumption rate, means that north-western Europe, 
including Britain, must import most of its copper, phosphate, tin, nickel, 
manganese ore and chrome ore. Four developing countries (Chile, Peru, Zambia 
and Zaire) supply most of the world’s exportable surplus of copper. Three others 
(Malaysia, Bolivia and Thailand) account for 70% of all the tin in international 
trade. There are also some vitally necessary minerals only found in certain parts 
of the world. A jet engine cannot be built without small amounts of columbium 
and cobalt: most of the columbium comes from Brazil, and most of the cobalt 
from Zaire. High-grade ores of many lavishly used metals are in relatively short 
supply. In 1969, at the then rates of use, it was reckoned that world supplies of a 
number of minerals would run out by about the end of the century: these 
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included helium, gold, silver, platinum, lead, zinc, tin, mercury and tungsten. 
They may last somewhat longer now that industrial demand is slowing down, 
but they represent a real cause for concern. 


Until the 1940s, the poorer countries outside the regions of industrial 
civilization exported food and raw materials for industry, receiving manufactured 
goods in return. As we have just seen, they continue to export raw materials, but 
owing to their huge population growth they eventually all become food importers: 
by 1964, they were importing an annual total of about 25 million tonnes of grain. 
The surplus populations, driven from the countryside by lack of land and 
employment, swarmed into the coastal cities where the incoming grain shipments 
were unloaded. By 1973, these sea-ports had enormous populations — for instance 
4.7 millions in Djakarta (Indonesia), 6.0 millions in Sao Paulo (Brazil). In 1964, 
the Soviet Union joined the food importers. Japan, and the rest of Europe, have 
been importing food ever since they industrialized. The whole world is thus 
dependent for grain on Australia, Argentina, Canada and above all the United 
States. The United States is not only the biggest exporter of wheat and rice, it 
provides 90% of the exportable supply of protein-rich soyabeans, which since 
1973 have been imported even into China. . 


To round off the story of distribution of resources, the two main sources of 
energy, coal and oil, are also heavily monopolized by particular countries. Of the 
world’s probable coal reserves, more than half are in the Soviet Union, and 93% 
in the Soviet Union, the United States or China. Of the world’s proved oil reserves, 
more than half are in the Middle East, and a further 12% in Russia. As Gerald 
Foley has pointed out, the countries with large coal or oil reserves are unlikely to 
risk depleting their own stocks by exporting more than they need to for earning 
imports, and this factor may well keep world oil production from ever rising far 
above its present level. These considerations are important for all other countries, 
including Britain, though we are modestly well off for the immediate present in 
both coal and oil. 


The problem of world resources, then, is complicated by the fact that different 
countries control different resources, so that no country can be considered 
independently of others. Nor can any one resource be considered in isolation, for 
the different resources too depend on each other in a complicated way. We can see 
this if we consider the problem of world food supply. Since about 1830, the world 
population has quadrupled. Now of course nobody can survive without eating, and 
this large population growth has only been possible because of a large increase in 
world food supply. It is important to realise how this happened. Apart from 
fisheries, to which I'll return, food supply can only be increased in two ways: by 
farming more land, or by getting higher yields on the land you farm. In the last 
century and a half, both things happened. First, the manufacture of steel ploughs 
made it possible, for the first time, to cultivate the world’s great temperate grass- 
lands, in Australia, Argentina, Canada and above all the United States. As we have 
seen, these countries are still the world’s main suppliers of grain: in the expressive 
phrase of William and Paul Paddock, they are the Granary of the world. No such 
bonanza will ever happen again, for, as Mark Twain put it, ‘they’re not making 


land any more’. The large areas of land not yet permanently cleared in the tropics 
(for instance in Brazil) have soils that are poor and lacking in plant nutrients, or, 
worse still, soils that bake into a kind of brick after a few years’ exposure to the 
tropical sun. As for the reserve cropland in the U.S., most of it had to be brought 
under cultivation in the early 1970s. 


The other means of increasing food production has been to increase crop yields 
per unit of land area. Between 1900 and 1973, for instance, the United Kingdom 
more than doubled its wheat yield, Japan more than doubled its rice yield, and 
the United States more than tripled its maize yield. But the high land and labour 
productivity of modern agriculture is only attained by the use of massive supplies 
of energy without precedent in the history of agriculture. It was estimated in 1972 
that American farm tractors consumed about 8 billion gallons of fuel per year, 
whose energy value is equal to that of the food crops consumed in the United 
States. In 1969, American farms consumed about 7 million tonnes of nitrogen 
fertilizer, requiring for its production the equivalent of about 1.5 billion gallons 
of petroleum. According to Gerald Foley, using 1968 figures, ‘the energy costs 
of feeding the British population using the methods employed by U.K. farmers, 
processors and distributors is approaching 1 tonne of coal equivalent per head 
per year’. In the words of Howard T. Odum, ‘a whole generation of citizens 
thought that .. . higher efficiencies in using the energy of the sun had arrived. 
This is a sad hoax, for industrial man no longer eats potatoes made from solar 
energy; now he eats potatoes partly made of oil’. So far as American maize 
production is concerned, it has been calculated by Carol and John Steinhart that 
‘further applications of energy are likely to yield little or no increase in this level 
of productivity’. So the huge yield increase, like the huge land increase, is not 
going to happen again. Simply to maintain present production levels, very large 
amounts of energy are required. Moreover, besides pouring in energy, most of the 
land for a given crop is sown with a few specially bred varieties that respond to 
fertilizers with high yields; if a new or altered pest or disease appears, to which 
the favoured varieties are susceptible, there may be a disaster. In 1970, for just 
this reason, the United States lost about 15% of its maize crop to an altered form 
of southern corn leaf blight. 


Fisheries, though an important source of protein, do not add greatly to the 
world’s supply of food energy. In 19714, the world catch actually declined 
because of overfishing, and, according to Lester Brown, ‘many marine 
biologists now feel that the global catch of table-grade fish is at or near-the 
maximum sustainable level’. Fisheries use even more energy than agriculture. In 
Britain, according to Kenneth Mellanby, ‘the fishermen themselves, whose life 
entails so much hardship and courage, consume, in calories, almost a quarter of 
the amount their catch adds to the nation’s diet’. The output of food energy from 
the British fishing fleet (U.K.) in 1969 was only 5% more than the energy 
expended. Once again, it is clear that, simply to maintain present food supply 
levels, a continued high energy supply 1s essential, and we must now consider the 
energy problem. 


Industrial civilization has been created by using the fossil fuels, chiefly coal, 
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crude oil and natural gas. These fuels were formed from plant remains during 
certain geological epochs. Their use is not new. The Burmese were drilling for oil 
by the 10th century A.D., the Persian kings had their food cooked by natural gas 
in the 4th century B.C., the mammoth-hunters of Czechoslovakia were burning 
outcrop coal in the Later Old Stone Age. However, substantial world production 
of fossil fuel began only at the end of the 18th century A.D., when British coal 
mines reached an annual coal output of some 10 million tonnes. Coal production 
increased spectacularly in the next couple of centuries: one half of all the coal 
ever produced up to 1969 was mined after 1938. Meanwhile commercial oil 
production began in Romania in 1857, and from 1890 onwards, world oil 
production increased steadily at 6.9% per year until a couple of years ago. 


The geological formation of the fossil fuels took about 600 million years, and, 
since we cannot wait for another few hundred million years, they constitute in 
practice resources of finite amounts. On the basis of continued growth in 
production at existing rates, it was calculated in the 1960s that world oil 
production would reach a peak in the 1990s, and thereafter decline rapidly as the 
reserves were depleted. Coal production was expected to reach its peak during 
the 22nd century. These calculations, however, overlooked the distribution of 
resources between independent countries. In Foley’s words, ‘the end of the era 
of steady growth in oil consumption was very close in 1973, even without the 
action taken by the oil-producing countries’. Their raising of the price may have 
been a blessing in disguise, postponing the depletion of oil reserves for a long time. 
It does mean, however, that oil production and consumption has now reached an 
effective upper limit. Coal is equally unevenly distributed, and no vast future 
increases are to be expected. Wood is in dangerously short supply, especially in the 
developing countries where it is the main heating fuel. Solar power, river power, 
tidal power, wind power and earth-heat power, though all worth developing, are 
only appreciable in particular countries, and, for technical and ecological reasons, 
are unlikely ever to supply more than a fraction of world energy resources. Nuclear 
fusion power would probably supply hundreds of thousands of times as much 
energy as the fossil fuels, present few pollution problems, and produce the useful 
and now scarce gas helium as a byproduct. But alas, fusion power is only a dream. 
Only a few of the experts are sure it will ever be possible, and nobody expects it 
to be possible this century. There remain nuclear fission reactors, of which a 
number have been in action for some time: the first one was opened at Calder 
Hall, Cumberland, in 1956. In the 1960s, it was feared these reactors would use 
up the world’s uranium reserves in a couple of decades, making it necessary to 
build more of the very dangerous fast breeder reactors, which need far less 
uranium. This has not happened because the growth of fission power has been 
drastically slowed by technical difficulties and safety requirements, and nuclear | 
power still supplies only about 0.3% of the world’s primary energy. The waste 
disposal problems and accident risks are terrifying. ‘It is unlikely’ writes Foley, 
‘any computer simulation envisaged the possibility of a man with a candle setting 
fire to cables under the control room thereby disabling the emergency core- 
cooling system. But this actually happened in March 1975 at the huge Brown’s 
Ferry nuclear station in Alabama. It took seven hours to bring the resulting fire 
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under control. Luckily, it proved possible to use other pumps, not intended for 
use as emergency systems, to prevent the melt-down of the reactor core’ and 
hence a massive release of radioactive material. In all these circumstances, no 
major increase in world energy production is likely in the immediate future, and 
this of course limits the further increase of food. At least we may stop recklessly 
wasting our resources at source, as with the flaring of natural gas emerging from 
oil fields to get rid of it. According to Foley, ‘the Middle East gas flares and the 
Great Wall of China were the first distinguishable man-made objects sighted by 
one of the returning moon missions’ — monuments to human waste and tyranny, 
respectively. 


It is obvious that the only hope for the world is to stop population growth and 
start population reduction as quickly as possible. At present world expenditure on 
birth control is estimated at about $3 billion, compared with well over $200 
billion on military expenses. This is really very heartening, since it is evident how 
easily birth control expenditure could be greatly increased. It also shows clearly 
that the responsibility for continued population growth rests with governments 


and not with peoples. Ordinary people are often accused of resisting birth control, . 


and said to need extensive education on the subject, but many studies show this 

is a misconception. Caroline Deys and Malcolm Potts have recently instanced the 
case of a very poor district of Calcutta, with a population of 30 000. As soon as 
oral contraceptives were distributed in 1968, 2552 women began to use them, a 
higher rate of use than in the United Kingdom. Even after the government stopped 
the free supply, it was found in 1973 that 643 women were buying contraceptives, 
spending 10% or more of their tiny disposable incomes. More than 90% ‘eagerly 
agreed that they would still be using contraceptives if they had access to the 
original free supply’. Still more impressive are the estimated 3.8 million induced 
abortions each year in India, with an estimated 180 000 maternal deaths. 
According to Lester Brown, ‘survival odds for an American soldier going to 
Vietnam in 1970 at the height of the Vietnam war were much higher than for a 
pregnant Indian woman considering an induced abortion. Clearly the willingness 
to take such grave risks is an index of the desperation among women wishing to 
prevent unwanted births’. As Deys and Potts observe, it would be well worth 
delegating large-scale abortion work to ‘properly trained and adequately 
supervised non-doctor personnel’. This system seems to be working well in China. 


Against this world background, what of Britain? In many ways, our position 
is better than that of most other countries. We may begin with food. According 
to Kenneth Mellanby, ‘we still import not far short of fifty percent of our 
requirements, and do so at a cost of some £3 500 000 000, which is approaching 
the current figure for our balance of payments deficit’. With world food 
production approaching its limit, and world food prices inevitably rising, can we 
feed ourselves without expensive imports? Within the last year or so, this question 
has been studied in the Government White Paper Food from our Own Resources, 
a publication by the National Farmers’ Union, articles by Michael Allaby and 
Kenneth Blaxter, and Kenneth Mellanby’s book Can Britain Feed Itself? Allaby’s 
is the most far-reaching and thoughtful, as well as the most recent, but all are 
interesting and valuable. ‘The Government’, states the White Paper, ‘take the view 
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that a continuing expansion of food production in Britain will be in the national 
interest.’ Allaby and Mellanby have made serious efforts to calculate for complete 
self-sufficiency. The results are reassuring up to a point. Based on an expected 
population of 60 000 000 in the year 2000, Mellanby reckons we can produce at 
home all we need for a nutritionally adequate diet with one meat or fish meal per 
day. Allaby’s system would provide, in his words, ‘rather more meat than . .. 
Mellanby’s’. There are, admittedly, two important hitches. First, the rise of our 
population from its present 56 million to 60 million would not only mean 

4 million more mouths, but greater demands on our limited supply of land for 
other purposes than agriculture. Our land has to be divided between food 
production, water — an increasingly serious problem, building, transport 
(including the removal of gravel in one place for building roads in another), 
mining, industry, and recreation. According to the White Paper, ‘the area of 
agricultural land, currently about 47 million acres, is steadily declining . . . over 
the five years to 1972/73 the average loss of agricultural land in the United 
Kingdom was about 144 thousand acres a year. Of this, 69 thousand acres a 

year was transferred to forest and woodland, whilst most of the remainder was 
permanently lost to urban, industrial and recreational uses’. Second, the doubling 
of our agricultural production will require a doubling of its energy imput, 

unless, as Mellanby believes, ‘a national switch to organic farming’ is possible. 
Despite these difficulties, we do seem to be in no real danger of starvation. 

But what is quite certain is that if our population reaches 60 000 000, or even 
remains at 56 000 000, we shall end up eating much less well than we do at 
present. And this can be extended to other things besides food: at our present, or 
a larger population, our standard of living can only go down. Even if we feed 
ourselves, we shall always have to import the many necessary minerals we lack. 
These cost nearly £700 million in 1970, and of course the prices will rise steeply. 
North Sea oil is providing us with a precious but only temporary respite: it is 
costing a lot to produce, and is unlikely to last much more than 25 years. For a 
number of reasons, it is difficult to reverse the decline of coal-mining, and 
attempts to do so immediately meet land problems, as at Selby, where we have to 
choose between coal and excellent farmland. So we cannot expect to be self- 
sufficient in energy for long. We must in any case use the respite to reduce every 
possible form of energy waste in our economy, and this need not in any way lower 
our standard of living in itself. But the lowering must come eventually as a result 
of the cost of mineral and energy imports. Population growth upsets the balance 
of payments as well as causing inflation. We only use our hands for productive 
work for a fraction of our life-times; we use our mouths from birth to death. Only 
some of us are exporters for a fraction of our life-times, but we are all importers 
throughout life. 

The obvious way to save our present standard of living, and even to raise it, 
despite all the difficulties, is to stabilize our population and begin to reduce it as 
soon as possible. Here we are in a very fortunate position compared with many 
other countries, for we are already not far off stopping our population growth. 
Although our population growth has actually stopped for the moment, it is 
unfortunately in danger of starting again for a last burst, because, in the words of 
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a Eugenics Society paper, the large group of children “born in 1955-65 will be 
reproducing in the years 1975-2000’. This is why a further rise to 60 million is 
feared by the end of the century. In September 1966, the then President of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, Sir Joseph Hutchinson, 
‘recommended for Britain, as an ultimate target, the figure of forty millions’. To 
quote our book published in 1968, ‘this target was based on considerations of 
land use for recreation as well as food production; it took into account water 
supply and industrial pollution; and it appears reasonable at present from every 
point of view’. Mellanby, true, now suggests 30 millions as still more desirable. 
But, despite all the world shortages, there is little doubt a British population of 
40 millions would still live better than ever before. 


To prevent our population rising substantially again, and to start the process of 
reduction, all we have to do is to reduce the average completed family size below 
the figure which would keep the population steady, which is currently calculated 
at between 2.1 and 2.2 children per family. Now the really exciting fact is that 
this can probably be done by eliminating all unwanted births. On the basis of 
Margaret Bone’s findings published in 1973, since confirmed by Ann Cartwright 
on a smaller sample (1976), the Eugenics Society paper (1975) concludes as 
follows:- ‘There is then evidence that mean family size in England and Wales 
today would be below replacement level, perhaps by about 10 per cent, if births 
which are unwanted, in the sense that the mother regrets that the birth ever 
occurred, had been prevented’. In Bone’s survey, no less than 17% of all the most 
recent births were unwanted in this sense. This clearly shows that our present 
contraception and abortion facilities are not reaching all the people who need and 
want them. In Britain as in the rest of the world, it is the Government that has 
failed to provide enough facilities, not the people who have failed to use them. It 
is sometimes said that the poorer families take least advantage of these facilities, 
though they need them most. This is quite untrue. In Aberdeen, where a 
phenomenally successful birth control campaign was operated in the 1960s, over 
14% of attenders at the clinics came from the lowest of the Registrar-General’s 
classes, which comprised only 12% of the city’s population. Clearly the 
Government has only to give the people the tools, and they will finish the job. 


The benefits of such a policy will begin at once, with less pressure on food and 
housing, and hence prices and imports, and above all on the staggering social 
services. Aberdeen, within a few years, was able to register a spectacular drop in 
the percentage of crowded housing, and even a reduction in school class size. 

By 1971, the infant mortality rate in Aberdeen was one of the lowest in the world, 
and no mothers at all died in childbirth in 1969-70. (It is pleasant to note here 


that Reading was one of the first English cities to provide a service like Aberdeen’s.) 


The saving in social welfare costs is also enormous and immediate. A birth control 


programme started in Mecklenburg County, N. Carolina, in 1960 is estimated to have 
saved $ 250 000 in welfare payments within three years, twenty times the operating 


costs of the programme. 
With the money saved in this way, and soon with additional money saved on 
costly imports, it will be possible to restore our health and education services, 
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solve our housing problems, and finance useful projects to create employment. 
Allaby points out that if we really grow all our own food, doubling our present 
production, this will mean an increased farm labour force, obtained by improving 
the pay of farm workers, and a good deal of building to provide these new rural 
workers with proper amenitites, thus creating employment for others in turn. As 
the population falls, matters can be expected to get better all the time. If we 
eventually succeed in reaching Sir Joseph Hutchinson’s target, we shall have not 
only a higher standard of living all round but a surplus of resources. We may once 
again lead the world in education, science and technology, and we may be able 
to help less fortunate countries control their populations. From all this we may 
conclude that the present position for Britain is extremely serious, but that we 
can without too much difficulty improve our situation out of all recognition. We 
may indulge, to quote Nanki-poo (in The Mikado), in modified rapture. For the 
future, if we really succeed in our endeavours, the prospects are even brighter. 


We may even end, grossly to misquote Lord Mountararat (in Jolanthe), with some 
such conclusion as this: 


So when the British people have 

The families they’ve planned, 

And all can get, in case of hitch, 

Both young and older, poor and rich, 
Abortion on demand, 

As bright will shine Great Britain’s rays 
As in Victoria’s glorious days. 
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Sociology and the steady state animal: Comments on Dr Russell’s paper 


J. Parsons 


I want to agree with the basic position of Dr Russell and go even further. As a neo- 
Malthusian, I believe that population control, like charity, should begin at home, 
and I should like to see our population go down to a good deal less than 40 
millions. If we halve the present number we can feed ourselves comfortably and I 
think we should halve it yet again to allow for the possibility of things with 
unpredictable results such as climatic changes, which seem to be in the pipeline 
now. The length of the growing season has varied very considerably over recent 
centuries and it seems to be shortening again, so that food production will 
inevitably suffer, quite apart from the severe droughts we have been experiencing. 
I should like us to get down to 15 millions or so, which is a rather smaller number 
than Dr Russell’s — over a longish period, of course; I do not mean next week. 


To take this a bit further, I should like to put it into an ecological perspective — 
an evolutionary perspective, already mentioned by several speakers — and argue 
the thesis that man is basically a steady state animal. For something like 99% plus 
of our existence as a species, we have lived in an economic, social and political 
steady state. Epochs of great or rapid change are, by their nature, rare and’ of short 
duration; we must soon go back to our normal steady state, and we need a value 
system to initiate the re-entry and to make the steady state viable once we get back 
there. Although I am a neo-Malthusian myself, I think that the population problem 
is not the problem; neither is pollution; neither is resources. All of these problems 
are potentially soluble, readily soluble in a way, and most of the requisite know- 
lege exists already (some of it is simple arithmetic). What we need is a willingness 
to act upon this knowledge. This is the great difficulty, and it brings us back to the 
value systems required to produce appropriate action on the elementary ecological 
and economic knowledge we already possess, and the almost total failure of 


sociologists and social scientists in general to help society understand and cope with 
these problems. 


Let me give one or two examples of the values that we must change in the very 
near future. I should like to commend to you Gerald Leach’s monograph Energy 
and Food Production,‘?) a topic Dr Russell touched on without mentioning this 
particular publication. 


Leach argues, taking Kenneth Mellanby’s thesis further,(3) that the UK would 
be more than 100% self-sufficient in foodstuffs without reducing our population, 
if we were to pursue the courses of action listed. He goes on to make the point 
that‘... the exceptional meat-eating habits of the West are no less than a food, 
land and energy disaster area in global terms; . . .” He concludes, ‘.. . there’s no 
escape from the awkward dilemma that if the present economic climate puts all 
stress on producing more, ultimate resource constraints point to a future of 
needing less.’ (p 41). What I want to stress here is that meat-eating rests on a value 
system which must change. There can be little argument about this; indeed, it is 
changing already under the pressure of the price mechanism — meat is going up 
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relative to non-meat foodstuffs. Southwood'*? has worked out from ecological 
principles what ratio the price of beef should have to the price of flour. 


Another element of our value system which must change is taken from the 
interesting pamphlet Future World Trends,‘®) produced by an inter-department 
study unit of the Cabinet Office following Limits to Growth'®) and the studies 
which that triggered off.'7) They argue here (para. 59) that * . . . without 
accelerated economic development,the danger is that a major proportion of the 
world population will not have sufficient real income to buy food at prices which 
cover the costs of production , . .’; and, this being the key bit for us in Britain, 

« _. to combat this, massive transfers of resources will be necessary, particularly 
for the poorest group of countries, and these transfers will need to be made on 


very concessionary terms.’ 


What this means in plain language is that in Britain and the West in general — 
the richer countries — we must consume less in real terms in order to liberate 
resources for the Third World, and if we do not do it more or less voluntarily, they 
are going to find ways of taking them away from us. Indeed, they have already 
started to do this, as we:saw in the oil crisis: the price of oil went up four-fold 
or five-fold more or less overnight. 


This kind of change presents great problems for the democratic process. 
Which party or pressure group is going to get up and say: “Vote for us and we 
will ensure a lower standard of life for you next year and a still lower standard 
the year after, so that we can facilitate a massive transfer of resources to the 
Third World’? What are the chances of such a party forming a government or of 
getting any votes at all? The only possibility seems to be through the good of fices 
of some kind of ecological dictator — a British Chairman Mao, or an equally im- 
probable deus ex machina, who will say, ‘Thou shalt consume less so that the 
others over there can consume more’. This is the recommendation of a rather 
sedate government body, I want to emphasise. No wild ‘ecofreak’ but a sober 
governmental committee sitting in the quiet back rooms of Westminster produced 


this conclusion. r 


What would be the attitudes of the parties, the TUC, the CBI and succeeding 
governments to this kind of argument, this kind of need? It seems to me a 
complete non-starter. The unions are now grudgingly accepting reduced living 
standards for the time being, providing we get back next year to free collective 
bargaining and rising living standards once more — getting back to the alleged 
norm, in other words, which I am arguing is in fact the biological ‘abnorm’. 


With the ‘problem’ of inflation, we have again a value problem, not to do with 
the value of the long-suffering pound sterling, but to do with anachronistic social 
values. We look on inflation as some kind of enemy which we ought to remove, 
but I think the best way of looking at it is as a friend. Inflation is an essential 
corrective measure. If we insist on granting ourselves a bigger purchasing power 
than the flow of goods and services available, there has to be a mechanism to bring 
the two into balance. Inflation, it seems to me, is precisely that mechanism. I do 
not like the end product any more than you do, but J think it is wrong to attack 
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inflation itself: it is merely the symptom. We have to attack the conditions which 
produce inflation, and that means granting ourselves a purchasing power which 
rises and falls so as to match the flow of real goods and services. 


A third element of our value system which must change drastically concerns 
economic ‘growthmanship’. All of our political parties and pressure groups are 
hooked on growth, and this goes right across the board, both politically from left 
to right, and geographically. Capitalist parties, capitalist governments, middle 
centre governments, mixed economy governments, socialist governments, 
communist governments — they are all hooked on growth. The communist regimes 
are even more hooked on growth than the capitalists — they are the ones who 
started the five year plans. At the end of the next five years they have more corn, 
more pigs, more oil, more coal, more steel, more cars, more television sets, more of 
everything — except, perhaps, more knowledge of the basic truths of human life, 
more insight, more wisdom, more kindness and more contentment. 


Things are not very different in the West. Admittedly, we do not have five year 
plans and only rarely do we have specific targets for output in particular sectors of 
the economy, but our value system hooks us on to the over-riding target of 
unending growth in material consumption; and our indicator is an even more 
simple-minded one than theirs because it is short-term and crude, an annual 
increase of ‘x’ per cent,in that economic white elephant, the GNP. 


Durkheim'®) pointed out a long time ago that the never-ending quest for more 
material things is a pathological social goal because an infinite goal must by 
definition be unattainable, and the pursuit of an unattainable goal cannot be 
reconciled with mental health. The present system actually requires people to be 
discontented, as Carter'®) has pointed out, so that we strive to earn more so as to 
be able to consume more. If we do show signs of sanity and question this mad 
value-system, then more is spent on ever-more skilful advertising to make us dis- 
contented with our lot. Education, science, industry and agriculture are all in the 
doldrums, whilst advertising thrives as never before. Last year in the UK it 
consumed nearly a thousand million pounds worth of'scarce resources for the 
purpose of encouraging us to consume still more scarce resources. 


Another value system which surely has to change is that relating to evidence, 
truth and logic. At the moment, anyone can Say more or less anything, provided 
it is done with panache (advertising and the political parties have a lot to answer 
for here), and then flatly contradict himself, provided that there has been a half- 
decent interval. There is little or no concern for honesty, fact, logic, consistency 
or even commonsense, and this means that the environmental imperatives are 
being distorted and ignored, a process which cannot continue for long. I came 
away from the World Population Conference at Bucharest in 1974 feeling very 
saddened by the passion and lack of logic of most of the declamations that went 
on there instead of documentation and rational discussion. One example will have 
to suffice of the sort of thing I am talking about — what I call the “Bucharest 
resource-allocation principles’, which are two in number: 


1 Every country is entitled to absolute sovereignty over all resources within 
its territory. 


2 Every country is entitled to a fair share of the world’s resources wherever 
they happen to be located. 


This kind of mumbo-jumbo simply will not do, for unless we turn soon to an 
honest brokerage of the economic and ecological facts, the problems of 
population, resource-allocation and pollution simply will not be solved. 


A great problem I must touch on here is the sheer difficulty of bringing about 
socio-cultural change, for which a very long period is often needed. Turning once 
again to Future World Trends, we find: ‘. . .Research and development need to be 
put in hand and the technology developed, so that indigenous resources and 
alternative energy sources could, if economic, be exploited rapidly. In many areas 
lead-times are long and the consequences of action or inaction now will not become 
manifest for many years, by which time remedial action will be very difficult and 
expensive.” (para. 2 p.21.) Not much needs to be added to that, except the rider 
that remedial action may not be merely difficult and expensive, but even 
impossible: it would be too late. 


Where do the Universities fit in here? Are Universities innovatory bodies, 
helping to change our value systems — hopefully in the right direction — or, as 
Matthew Arnold would have it, are they the homes of lost causes, such as never- 
ending economic growth? My own reluctant conclusion after seventeen years’ 
experience is that on the whole the cultural flywheel whirrs nowhere more 
insistently than in the groves of academe. Before I left my last University, 
Brunel, I tried to persuade the powers that be to mount a feasibility study for a 
really massive windmill-powered generator, in what I hoped was the tradition of 
technology on the grand scale pioneered by Isambard Kingdom Brunel himself. 
There was a great deal of sympathy and support at the grass roots level, but in 
engineering and the ‘hard’ sciences nothing but implacable opposition, and the 
project fell through. The same fate befell a number of smaller projects for the 
prupose of conserving resources. If our Universities are hot-beds of reaction, how 
is society to get the change it needs, the right kind and at the right speed? How 
can we look far enough ahead? The trouble with democracy is that its time- 
spans are too short; the party system is geared to looking five years ahead, then 
four years, then three, then two, them one, until the election, and then starting 
off with five again. These time-spans are totally inadequate for tackling the 
problems facing us today. Surely the Universities should be helping society to 
look further ahead, to see the issues and alternative futures more clearly and to 
give some guidance about how we might reach the more desirable ones or at 
least avoid the more undesirable ones. 


This leads me to my altogether too brief mention of sociology and its crisis, 
although my remarks probably apply equally to the social sciences in general. I 
have argued that though we have many technical problems these are embedded 
in a social matrix and are not susceptible of tehnological solutions. The problems 
concern values, norms and behaviour, the very stuff of the social sciences. The 
great difficulty is, however, that the social sciences give virtually no help in the 
solution of our basic problems. The social sciences are themselves a growth 
industry. They were invented, early in the nineteenth century, in the main in an 
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attempt to find out what was happening in social and political terms in the wake 
of the scientific and industrial revolution, and two World Wars have made them 
sprout even more luxuriantly. Where is it all going to end? Well, perhaps it has 
already ended, or at least begun to end, under the axe wielded, somewhat 
unsteadily by the UGC. Dr Johnson once remarked that the knowledge that you 
are about to be hanged in the morning concentrates the mind wonderfully. I 
wonder if there is any hope that the collective mind of the social sciences in this 
country will be concentrated by the rapidly tightening noose of economic 
constraints around its collective neck? 


In Decémber 1974, the British Sociological Association put out a mimeo 
document entitled Index to the Special Interests of Members.“1°) The number 
of members listed under each of the thirty classificatory headings is most 
instructive and demonstrates clearly the malaise in present-day sociology — a 
sort of Dutch elm disease eating its way through what ought to be the main 
stem of the social sciences. By far the largest category was ‘Theory’ with one 
hundred and eighty members (in round figures); next came ‘Education’ with 
one hundred and fifty; third ‘Methodology’ with one hundred; ‘Social Welfare’ 
got nearly ninety; and ‘Religion’ over sixty. (I am not listing every category, 
merely the more interesting ones, to reflect the priorities of the Sociological 
profession in Britain at the present time.) ‘Arts and Culture’ go forty; ‘Leisure’ 
twenty-one; and the three also-rans were as follows: ‘Sociolinguistics’ eleven; 
‘Demography and Ecology’ nine; and ‘Military Sociology’ six. I am afraid that 
nine for ‘Demography and Ecology’ should now read eight, as I finally resigned 
from the BSA in despair. We have all heard the expression ‘The Candy Floss 
Society’: have we got a ‘Candy Floss Sociology’ to match it? —a sociology in 
which social welfare, the distribution of existing wealth, is ten times more 
interesting than population, and ecology, representing the resource base, the 
source of all our wealth; and theory and methodology combined are well over 
thirty times as rewarding. What sort of a value system is implied by these 
figures? Is it functional for the survival of a liberal democracy? If not, why not, 
and what can be done to change it? 


In winding up my brief contribution, I leave you with four questions: the first 
three of which I lump together as my ‘survival theory’, a modest contribution to 
sociological theory. 


1 Do societies in the main try to act so as to ensure their reasonably long- 
term survival? 


2 If they do not, then why don’t they? 
3 If they do, then why do nearly all of them get it wrong and go under? 


4 A compound and rather parochial question, I am afraid: Where does Britain 
stand in respect of the above three questions, and what do sociologists 
propose to do to enlighten us and prepare the way ahead? 
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Anti-Socialization 
S.L. Andreski 


Unlike ants or bees, human beings do not come into the world endowed with 
instincts (that is, innate programming) which determine their behaviour and ensure 
social co-operation in accordance with an unchanging organization of their 
community. A baby is a bundle of potentialities transmitted genetically, some of 
which will be developed while others will remain dormant or even atrophy, while 
the behaviour even of a young child stems from an inextricable synthesis of these 
potential tendencies and abilities and the environment in which he has lived. It is 
this plasticity of human beings which permits the variety of cultures and the 
changes in the ways of life. The other consequence of this fundamental 
characteristic is that the young must be made to fit into the society in which they 
are living: not only by learning skills but also by acquiring sentiments and habits 
without which this society could not continue to exist. 


There is no conceivable form of society which could just emanate 
spontaneously from the innate tendencies of mankind. Every known culture, no 
matter how primitive, has been produced by a process of cumulation and 
transmission between generations stretching over millions of years right back into 
a pre-human stage. Human beings have become so dependent on this heritage that, 
if they were really cut off from their elders, a new generation could not even go 
back to an ape-like existence: they would simply die off. Starting from nothing 
no single generation (not to speak of a single individual) could invent even a most 
rudimentary language, let alone the arts and crafts required for sustaining a large 


population. 

There is no need to defend the need to transmit technical skills since few 
people claim that we could leave the young to rediscover the entire body of 
science in a few years without any help from their elders. Recently, however, an 
absurd notion has gained currency that it is not necessary to teach the young how 
to behave; because, if left alone,’they will spontaneously discover what is right and 
what is wrong by simply following their ‘nature’. In courses on theory of 
education the future teachers are told that their aim should be to develop all 
potentialities of their pupils; the unstated assumption being that all these 
potentialities are for good. Once I asked one of the pundits who preach this 
doctrine what he proposed to do about the potentiality to become an expert 
sadist, but he evaded my question. 

Alien to the previous centuries permeated by the idea of original sin, the 
notion that human nature is inherently good was formulated in the eighteenth 
century by Jean Jacques Rousseau and has often been used since to back certain 
political programmes; but now for the first time an entire educational system is 
based on it. An interesting sidelight on the relationship between words and deeds 
is provided by the fact that, without the excuse of being compelled by poverty, 
this upholder, of goodness of mankind and prophet of modern educational theory 
put all his six children into an orphanage where they died of neglect. Many people 
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irustration of craative impulses engendered by mechanized work; or against the 
steamrolling of individual differences by computerized organization. Nor can we 
easily conceive the means of reconciling the expectations of wasteful affluence 
with the need to avoid pollution of the environment and to conserve its resources. 
To maintain civilized standards in the face of these difficulties will be a task which 
will demand all the moral and intellectual resources which mankind might be able 
to muster. Unfortunately, however, these resources themselves are being eroded 
by the massive process of pollution of the mind. 

Every human society which has endured long enough to leave records, or to be 
described by travellers or ethnographers, has had elaborate customs and 
institutions which were effective in instilling into the young the sentiments 
necessary for its perpetuation. Now for the first time in recorded history western 
liberalism offers us a spectacle of a system which not only has given up altogether 
the task of moral education but actually employs vast resources and the means of 
persuasion of unprecedented power to extirpate the customs, norms and ideals 
indispensible for its survival: and to inculcate fundamentally anti-social attitudes 
which are incompatible with any conceivable social order. It would be miraculous 

if a social order which permits such massive anti-socialization could fail to destroy 


itself. 
In spite of its grave vices the communist system is at least free from this 
crippling disability, and appears destined to win, owing to its rivals’ self-poisoning. 
Life under communism continues to be grim in many respects: all-pervading 
regimentation and narrow-minded indoctrination in China, and the stultifying and 
soulless petty bossiness of the bureaucracy in the Soviet bloc. What the communist 
rulers do not neglect, however, is moral education. Outside China (and, perhaps, 
Bulgaria and Albania) they have not been very successful in converting the 
majority to a genuine faith in their doctrine; but they insist that their schools, 
parents, mass media and youth clubs teach the young the simple civic virtues such 
as honesty, respect for work and a sense of duty towards the community. 

If the present process of anti-socialization of the public by the mass media 
continues under capitalism, the communist system will become not only the 
stronger but also more desirable by virtue of being alone in holding out a promise 
of an eventual improvement — because one can envisage the dismantling of an 
oppressive bureaucracy (even if at the moment it appears unassailable) whereas 
nothing good can be built with anti-socialized human material. 


C 
Omments on Professor Andreski’s paper Anti-Socialization 
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better that the present — quite the reverse, in fact. We have shifted our faith from 
hope of social progress to the quest for individual fulfilment apart from, or even 
in spite of, the interest of the community as a whole. In addition, our notion of 
what constitutes ‘individual fulfilment’ has changed drastically in consequence of 
the erosion of religious faith in personal salvation. 

The result of this twofold loss of faith has been the effective removal of the 
incentives historically attached to the Protestant ethic as it operated in Western 
society two centuries ago. There has been a considerable and inexorable shift in 
priority from the ‘long-term’ ends of utopia and heavenly reward to the ‘short- 
term’ ends of individual fulfilment in mundane and materialistic terms. The 
Protestant ethic — the prop of capitalism — has been eroded, over the last two 
hundred years, into a form of common greed. It is this historical process which 
stands behind both our present social priorities and the policies of ‘anti- 
socialization’. 

Professor Andreski sees the trend towards the atomization of society and 
towards the decay of the social responsibilities assumed by individuals as a 
dangerous trend whose end will be catastrophic, He is very probably right, but 
the fact remains that the trend is an accurate reflection of the. way in which most 
individuals in modern British society want to live their lives. They want to live in 
a society in which social relationships are depersonalized and disposable, in which 
their homes really are their castles, where they may live in isolation, surrounded 
by their possessions, all relationships with the world formalized and mechanized. 
It is too easy, in perceiving this process, to label it a kind of decay and to assume 
unquestioningly that it is an evil parasitic upon our society rather than something 


central to it. 

I think we are wrong, or at least hypocritical, to pretend that our collective 
priorities are the products of manipulation — or, in this case, the failure of 
manipulation. We should be prepared to recognise these trends for what they are — 
the aggregation on a large scale of the demands and expectations which we 
consider to be, at the individual level, just, reasonable and essentially right. 


If, once this fact is conceded, we choose to deplore the current state of affairs, 
then I suggest that we should not be thinking in terms of simple curative policies, 
such as a more rigorous programme of moral education or the adoption by the 
mass media of the responsibility of moral guidance. We should, instead, be 
asking how society can possibly regain a faith in long-term policies directed toward 
non-immediate ends which might replace the dying myths of utopia and salvation. 


Taxation, incentives and Britain’s economic decline 


Christie Davies 


The current British economic crisis has many causes, but one of them is the high 
level of direct taxation that has been imposed on personal incomes during the last 
thirty years. Direct personal taxation is at a higher level in Britain than in her main 
international competitors Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan and the United 
States. Consequently, the incentive to work, save or invest is lower in Britain than 
in these competing economies. 


There are many ways in which one can demonstrate the higher level of taxation 
in Britain. One way is to look at the tax rate structure by plotting graphs for each 
country of the amount of tax a man pays at different levels of income. The crucial 
figure is the marginal tax rate — the tax a man pays on the last pound of income he 
receives. If a man earns £5,000, then we are concerned with the tax he pays on the 
five-thousandth pound. The tax rate on this last pound is the important one since 
it is this that is most likely to influence his decisions to work, save and invest 
Working on this basis it can be shown that tax rates are far higher in Britain than 
in Britain’s competitors. This is especially true for people earning high incomes 
owing to the steeply progressive nature of British income tax. 


The same results hold good also when we look at relative rather than absolute 
incomes and plot these against rates of direct taxation. This method has the 
advantage of excluding variations due to differences in the wealth and cost of 
living of the various countries. The following statistical table demonstrates that 
Britain is taxed heavily at all levels but that some levels are more heavily taxed 
than others. 


Table 1; Individual’s taxable income as a multiple of national average 
per capita income 


.25 aie) 100 400 10.00 20.00 
Percentage of income paid as tax 


France 5 BI 16 29 39 
Germany 20 20 20 23 27 36 
Italy 4 4 4 i 10 18 
Japan 8 8 9 14 22 31 
US 14 15 15 19 26 37 
UK 20 27 (27) 39 45 56 


Table 1 (cf. Tanzi p.34) 


. ie ia progressive nature of British income tax is further illustrated in 
able 2. 
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Table 2: Percentage of total income tax paid by lowest and highest 
income earners (1968) 


UK Japan Germany France US 


By lowest 30% income earners 10% 12% 16% 18% 20% 
By top 10% income earners 35% 30% 22% 20% 20% 


These figures clearly demonstrate that Britain is the most heavily directly taxed 
country, but they considerably under-estimate the extent to which this is true. 
These are only the official rates which the tax authorities attempt to enforce. In 
practice, owing to tax evasion and erosion of the tax base, the actual revenue 
collected will be lower than the total computed from the tax rates. The British 
tend to be more honest than most people about paying their taxes and the Pay- 
as-you-earn tax system is very difficult to cheat, so the discrepancy between the 
two figures is much less in Britain than in other countries. The British pay a little 
less in taxes than the above rates suggest. Their competitors pay a lot less in 
taxation than the above percentages. - 


One way of getting round this problem is to look instead at the aggregate 
income tax after it has been collected and to express it as a percentage of each 
country’s gross national product. If we do so, we find that Britain is still at the 


top of the tax league. 


Table 3: Personal income tax as a percentage of Gross National Product 


in 1968 
Canada 10.3% Japan 4.2% 
France 5.4% UK 12.4% 
Germany 9.5% USA 11.9% 


Italy 5.7% 
Source: Economic Trends, August 1970, Central Statistical Office, HMSO 


I have deliberately used comparative figures for the 1960s, since this was a 
period when the British economy was in crisis but when Britain’s competitors 
were prosperous. Now, with the world economic crisis, the position in Britain is 
even worse because of the high rate of inflation which in 1975 was as high as 26%. 
Even if the tax rates remain static a rate of inflation of this magnitude rapidly and 
artificially pushes people into the higher tax brackets. If a man’s income rises due 
to inflation while the real value of his income remains constant, he nevertheless 
has to pay more income tax because of the rise of his money income. He is no 
better off because this rise has all been wiped out by inflation, but he is worse off 
in that he now has to pay more tax, either because he has movéd into a higher 
tax bracket or because his exemptions are worth less. 


High direct taxes have many harmful consequences for the growth and prosperity 


of the British economy. In particular the efficiency of Britain’s manufacturing and 
industrial corporations is damaged by the effect of high taxation on the pattern of 
executive remuneration. One of the crucial problems facing British industry today 
is its failure to attract suitably qualified university graduates and to allocate them 
where they are most needed. The main reason why graduates are unwilling to enter 
industry is that it does not offer them any decisive financial advantage over other 
careers leading to similar senior positions. Naturally they tend to chose the easier 
and more secure life of the government employee. The salaries of upper-middle 
management in British industry are of the order of £12,000 to £13,000, whilst for 
the equivalent grade of civil servants they are £8,000 to £9,000. The differential 
appears to be about £4,000, or 50% of the lower salary. But this is before income 
tax and surtax, The net post-tax difference in salary of the two groups is only 
£1,000, owing to the penal (60-70%) marginal rates of tax at this level. Nor are 
these men compensated by being owners of vast wealth. In a survey done by 

A.J. Merrett it was found that one-third of them had negligible wealth or were in 
debt, two-thirds of them owned less than £20,000 although their average age was , 
forty-nine, and only two individuals had accumulated over £75,000 out of their 
rewards for employment. 


In order to put these wealth figures into perspective it should be: semembered 
that the equivalent market value of a top civil servant’s pension (which is indexed 
against inflation) is over £100,000. 


Clearly the payment differentials between industry and the public sector or the 
professions are not great enough to attract able graduates into the riskier and more 
stressful world of industrial management. Indeed, at present, industry is taking an 
even smaller percentage of new graduates than in the past. This lack of graduates 
may well be a cause of the relative inefficiency of British industry. Certainly there 
is a good correlation between the persentage of a firm’s executives with a 
university degree or its equivalent and its return on capital. 


The main problem created by high taxation for the British firm is that it 
severely limits the methods of remuneration and discipline that the company can 
impose on its executives. In particular the company cannot apply profit-linked 
incentives to its management; a manager’s salary cannot be directly related to the 
profitability of the firm or of his division. High rates of surtax mean that any 
differentials created in this way are immediately eroded away. It is not possible 
to create a net-of-tax differential between the successful and the mediocre 
executive. Furthermore, stock options (a kind of bonus taken as a share in the 
capital of the company) — which are a key form of profit-linked incentives in 
America, where they are lightly taxed as capital gains — are taxed as income in 
Britain and at a penal rate of surtax. They are taxed at such a high rate that very 
few British firms see any point in operating such a scheme. The effect of the 
tax system on profit-linked incentives can be seen by comparing the remuneration 
of top American and British executives. 


Before taxation the British executive’s salary is half that of his American 
counterpart. This is roughly in line with the relative affluence of the two societies. 
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But as a result of higher taxation and the elimination of stock options the post- 
tax income of the British executive is only quarter that of the American. Any 
differential paid in Britain to a successful manager will by the same calculation 

be at most only quarter of the bonus that a successful American manager receives. 
Clearly the financial incentive to make one’s firm more efficient and profitable is 
considerably less in Britain than in America. Furthermore, the successful British 
manager, who knows his worth would be recognised and rewarded in American in 
a way not possible in Britain, is likely to emigrate. Where badly rewarded British 
managers are in regular contact with managers of foreign subsidiaries taxed at 
much lower rates, the result is typically low morale in the British company and a 
steady drift of staff to foreign rivals. It is not simply the money that impels them 
to leave for America, but also the desire to work in a more competitive and dynamic 
system where individual worth can be more directly and tangibly recognised. 
Whether such American business values are the cause or the result of their system 
of taxation is difficult to assess. 


What is certain is that such values cannot be expressed at all under the British 
tax system. If Britain is to acquire the competitive attitudes and the drive for 
innovation and efficiency that characterises American industry, the British must 
first create the requisite financial and economic structure. Drastic cuts and 
changes in taxation are the first and most vital step towards corporate efficiency 
and growth. : 


Not merely does the tax system deprive the gifted executive of the fruits of 
success, it also protects the incompetent from the penalties of failure. Large 
penalties for failure, such as dismissal, are morally acceptable to managers only 
if there are also high rewards for success. If the chief motivation of an 
organisation’s executives is fear, then they will not run their organisation 
efficiently and no one will be prepared to take decisions but will pass them 
upwards to their seniors and cause overloading at the top. Everyone will wish to 
stick to the rulebook and will avoid taking necessary risks. In America the chance 
of an executive losing his job is far greater than in England but because of the 
greater financial rewards of his job he can insure himself against this. He can 
accumulate capital of his own by saving from his salary and by taking up stock 
options, He has financial security even if he lacks job security. In Britain, by 
contrast, managers are anxious about their financial position since they lack 
savings and have high on-going financial commitments to house mortgage or 
private education. Hence managers as a class are unwilling to add to this strain 
by accepting a system of corporate discipline that may throw them on to the 
scrap-heap if they fail. British management has sought and achieved security 
of employment as is first priority. Men cannot be rewarded financially so they 


are typically rewarded for past efforts by being guaranteed employment in the 
future. 


Thus, as a direct result of taxation, British management experiences neither 
positive nor negative incentives to strive for greater efficiency and profitability. 


As a result of these disastrous differences in taxation and hence in mode of 
payment and discipline, top exccutives in Britain work less hard and far less 


effectively than their American counterparts. This can be shown by looking 
either at hours worked, where the Americans are well ahead, or at the mobility 
of managers between firms — an index of managerial ambition and flexibility. 
It is also an index of the effectiveness of the corporation’s sanctions agaihst the 
inefficient and of the competitiveness of the market for executive talent. 


Table 4: Mobility of senior and middle management below the 


level of director 
UK US 
Hours worked per week 42 — 53 57 — 60 
Percentage having worked: 
for more than one firm 66.4% 75% 
for more than two firms 44.4% 52% 


Many of the differences between American and British firms could possibly be , 
ascribed to differences between the two societies other than differences in the tax 
structure. Even so the system of taxation is one of the major factors through which 
such cultural differences are expressed. Furthermore, a radical reduction in direct 
taxation is a necessary prerequisite of other changes and indeed would be an index 
of the British government’s political determination to make Britain a more 
competitive and efficient society. 
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What sort of a crisis? — A tentative diagnosis 
M. Hirszowicz 


The concept of crisis has become an integral part of Western social thought. 
While the biblical tradition referred to the meagre and opulent years that marked 
the fates of agricultural communities, modern man thinks in terms of ups and 
downs related to business cycles in the market economy. 


It is, however, the political and social context of economic crises that poses 
most serious problems for the Western societies. What we observe in Great Britain 
seems to be some sort of multiple crisis, ie a situation when a superimposition 
of various disturbances occurs so that the adverse effects cumulate while the range 
of positive methods of coping with each of them is seriously reduced. We 
intuitively tend to use the concept of a social crisis when referring to such 
conditions, even if the economic factors are the major underlying cause of those 
processes. To diagnose such a multiple crisis means then to take into consideration 
the social disruptions that come on top of the economic recession, are activated 
by it and aggravate it in turn by affecting the defensive mechanisms that maintain 
the balance of the system as a whole. 


Since sociologists are interested in probing into the illnesses of social organisms, 
one could expect that knowledge of crisis situations should be one of their 
primary concerns. Yet this is hardly the case. There is no theory of social crisis 
that could be used as an effective guide to analyse the situation in Great Britain. 


It is not easy to draw a line between a seemingly healthy social system faced 
with a temporary economic drawback, and an ailing one in which the 
protective forces fail to operate and the performance of vital social functions is 
threatened. Was Great Britain in a better position at the eve of the General Strike 
in 1926 or during the Great Depression than it is now? Do Italy or France cope 
much better with the present recession than Britain does? Can we consider that 
the major social tasks are performed in Great Britain less effectively than, let us 
say, in the United States, taking into account the difference in economic potential 
and natural resources? 


From the little we know about crisis situations the following statements can be 
drawn: 


1 Since an economic recession does not occur in a social vacuum, its 
symptoms, extent and consequences would greatly depend on the social 
environment in which the crisis develops 


2 The response of systems to crises is usually characterized first by a lag in 
response, then by local compensatory reactions, then by general over 
reactions; the latter constitute a sort of intensive defensiveness, which, if 
it comes to the worst, is followed by a collapse of the existing equilibrium 


3 A response lag to crisis situations seems to be based on the law of social 
inertia, ie the persistence of ideas, attitudes, institutions and values in spite 
of the changes that occur in the environment. 
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To what extent do those statements apply to Great Britain in the present 
situation? What is, in particular, the role of psychological responses, ideologies, 
major institutions and social norms at a time of growing economic difficulties? 


1 Crisis ideology 


Reacting to the present recession, the British people seem to have evolved a crisis 
ideology. Even if the individuals remain optimistic in their personal outlook, on the 
social level there is a deep disillusionment and anxiety with regard to the state of 
British society and a widespread belief that things will change in Britain from bad 
to worse. 


The crisis ideology undoubtedly marks the end of the philosophy of optimism 
that was associated with the period of accelerated economic growth in the West. 
In the last few decades people seemed to get used to the idea that technological 
progress can solve all major social problems. They took for granted that the future 
was predictable and subject to their control and they stuck to the conviction that 
because of the uninterrupted growth of productive forces and the progress of 
scientific knowledge they could hope for continuously rising living standards. 
There is no doubt that tliese beliefs have collapsed in Great Britain as fully as 
elsewhere. More and more people are aware of the seamy side of progress, the 
risks involved in unrestrained growth and the diminishing returns of progressing 
industrialisation and the unmanageability of many mechanisms activated in the 
course of technological change. The future does not seem benign any more and 
the inevitable changes are no longer associated with the increasing wellbeing. 
Feelings of security seem to evaporate, apprehensiveness increases and emotional 
over reactions become common. The first symptoms of the new mood became 
apparent within the students’ movements in the late sixties — scarcely covered up 
by the struggle against the values of the affluent society and by the revolutionary 
optimism of young apostles of a counter-culture. 


All these attitudes were undoubtedly aggravated by the shock caused by the 
recession which occurred at a time of growing expectations. While only a few 
years ago the pundits proclaimed the era of increasing abundance and many 
of them denounced the vices of consumerism, in recent years unemployment, 
falling living standards and economic insecurity have become the major concern 
of the public. 


In Great Britain there are, however, many additional factors that account for 
the strong grip the crisis ideology seems to have on British society. 


There is in the first place the rapid pace of adverse social change.'There are 
few countries in the Western world in which the position has deteriorated so 
dramatically within one generation as in Great Britian. 


Secondly, there is the rapid worsening of the situation of the middle classes 
whose views dominate in the mass media and public discussions and whose 
frustrations have become the leading theme of the crisis ideology. 


Thirdly, the rapid cultural transformation within British society leave many 
people bewildered and confused. 
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And there is above all the lack of response from politicians, the shortcomings 
of the institutions and the inadequacy of the norms and values that make the 
man in the street much less confident than ever before. 


2 The intellectrual inertia on the right and left 


The economic difficulties trigger the inevitable question of what is wrong with the 
capitalist economy. Most specialists agree that the long term perspectives are far 
from being rosy because of the present combination of inflationary trends with 
high unemployment, so that attempts to cure one of these evils inevitably lead to 
the aggravation of the other. 


The answer to the question how to handle the present difficulties can be hardly 
found in the ideology of the Conservative Right. The revival of the market 
economy is dogmatically regarded as a panacea for all troubles. The conviction 
that the market can exercise control over business activities and stimulate 
production in the same way as it did a few decades ago is associated with the 
belief that unrestrained growth can be achieved by ridding the national economy 
of the straightjacket of State intervention. The phenomenon of technological 
unemployment (ie unemployment coming together with new investments and 
rising productivity) is simply ignored. The problem of a waste economy with a 
likely over-consumption of raw materials in the processes of ever-increasing 
production is never considered. The role of the State in those societies that tried 
to develop their economy in adverse economic conditions (in Germany and Japan 
in the first place) is never seriously examined. Thus the belief on which the 
Conservative programmes are based — that socialism is in the last resort the main 
cause of the difficulties experienced by the British people — is too narrow a basis 
for a policy dealing with the present crisis. 


It is, however, the political rigidity of the Left that seems to be an aggravating 
symptom of the crisis in Great Britain. In contrast with the previous decades when 
the Socialist wing in the Labour Party presented a wider perspective for progressive 
reforms, it is intellectual inertia and thoughtless orthodoxy that seem to prevail 
nowadays within their ranks. They regard the future as a mere continuation of the 
past, they seem fascinated by the outdated nineteenth-century Marxist teachings 
and the measures and remedies they propose are an exact replica of the views 
traditionally held by socialists several decades ago. 


A few decades ago it was enough in a dispute about socialism to denounce the 
capitalist system as generating poverty, recessions, unemployment and war. 
Socialism was at that time some sort of a promised land embodying the dreams 
and aspirations of the working class. Most left-wingers are hardly prepared to 
admit that things have changed since then. 


There is in the first place the adverse experience of the communist countries. 
There are the failures of the State bureaucracies that hardly confirm the thesis 
about the superiority of the nationalised sectors over state controlled private 
industries. There is further the unrestrained temptation of the socialist 
governments to increase public spending at the expense of individual consumption, 
covered by a growing national debt. There is on the whole growing evidence of 
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what could be called the unacceptable face of socialism and the decreasing 
credibility of the programmes that demand socialism for its own sake. 


It is noteworthy that the Left of the Labour Party hardly considers these 
problems. While in the first half of the century there were endless discussions 
between communists and socialists on what kind of future society they were 
opting for and what methods they were prepared to use to implement it, ne 
these questions have somehow disappeared from the agenda. The interest of the 
Left in Soviet studies is almost nil, investigations into shortcomings of the 
bureaucratized economies are branded as anti-socialist bias, the social and 
psychological dilemma posed by Scandinavian policies of exorbitant taxation 
and over protectionism are never seriously dealt with. The failures of the 
nationalized industries to respond to customers’ demands have never been 
thoroughly studied and the costs of opting out of the Western market economy 
and the Western defensive system never seriously faced. If it were not for some 
voices of the New Left with its often erratic and confused. criticism of State 
control, centralized bureaucracies and Russian persecutions of the dissident 
one could hardly notice any difference between the present Left Wing slogans 
and those of three or five decades ago. 


3 The crisis of the socio-economic institutions 


The symptoms of crisis in the functioning of many social and economic a 
institutions have been signalled in many Western countries. If in Great Britain 
the problem seems more acute than elsewhere it may be due to the advanced 
state of collectivism in Britain’s economy and society operating within a fairly 
traditional institutional environment. Industrial relations and administrative 
structures seem to be the best examples of the institutional inertia that aggravates 
by itself the existing economic and social difficulties. 

A system of industrial relations developed within the market economy as a 
response to capitalist exploitation. The following scheme marks the difference 
between what institutions regulating industrial relations are now and what they 
used to be: 


Economy Social Institutions 
Self sustained growth Blue collar unions 
Workers versus Capitalists Strikes 
a Domination of Primary and Free collective 
Secondary Industry bargaining 
Non-competitive position Public and private 
bureaucracy 
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Restrained growth 


Blue and White collar workers 


versus The State 
Present: Paeh ; 
Domination of services 


Competitive position 


International competition 


Can institutions generated in utterly different conditions operate successfully 
in a scarcity economy in which the incomes of all occupational groups are highly 
interdependent and where State policy has become the major factor in the 
redistribution of national income? Can the principles of industrial militancy be 
fully applied to situations when the demands are directed not so much against 
private owners as against other occupational groups? Would it be possible to 
apply any incomes policy in conditions of permanent confrontation between 
the Government and those occupational groups which are endowed with great 
bargaining power? 


The discrepancy between existing institutions and social needs also manifests 
itself in the field of social administration. Welfare activities have developed into 
a mammoth business that can hardly be handled in a centralized way. The cost 
of bureaucratized services are rocketing, the effective supervision and control 
of these gigantic structures becomes illusory and the gap between the customers 
of the Welfare sectors and those who make decisions on their behalf seems to 
widen. The recipients of the social services are more and more reduced to the 
status of passive objects of bureaucratic activities. The very idea of the ‘do-it- 
yourself attitude is abhorred, the therapeutic value of individual responsibility 
bluntly denied and the needs of individuals clumsily mishandled under the 
growing pressure of organizational strictures. 


4 The crisis of the system of values and the demand economy 


Symptoms of a social crisis can be also traced in the norms and values which 
gradually evolved an adjustment to the mechanisms of a demand economy and 
consumer society. 


A demand economy developed in Great Britain in consequence of the trade 
unions’ strength and expansion of the Welfare State. It could be contrasted with 
the market economy (or ‘pull’ economy) of the capitalist type on the one hand, 
with the command economy (or ‘push’ economy) of the communist type on the 
other. The major stimuli in the market economy are vested in the consumer’s 
behaviour with the whole culture geared to maintaining a high degree of demand 
for goods and services. In a command economy it is primarily the State, ie the 
central bureaucracy, that keeps the economy going within the framework of 
national plans which serve the needs of industrialization and give preferential 
treatment to heavy industry. In countries like Great Britain it is, however, social 
consumption and the collective pressures of organized labour that increasingly 
become the major forces in economic life. 


TOO OOO — 


A demand economy implies that social needs articulated by trade unions, 
political parties and all sorts of pressure groups operate as stimuli and directive 
mechanisms with regard to the distribution of national income. Even if private 
industries pursue their profit-making policies they are under control and 
supervision of a State that is supposed to respond to collective expectations. 
Governments are supposed to deliver the goods: funds for education, employment, 
health service, housing, regional development, social benefits, support for the 
handicapped and guidance for delinquents. At the same time organised labour 
voices its demands for full employment, food subsidies if necessary and above all 
decent wages and salaries to maintain a living standard commensurate with the 
expectations of the consumer society. 


A demand economy generates inevitably rising expectations and militant 
attitudes. The ability to voice group demands is a condition of success in satisfying 
them. The determination in pursuing them increases the chances of a given group 
as compared with its less articulate and less aggressive competitors in the run for 
social funds. ; 


The middle classes participate in that run to no lesser extent than the working’ 
class and often even surpass it. Under the impact of inflation the middle classes 
depend more and more on State pensions and other State-sponsored benefits. 
They form the most articulate sections of the occupational communities and in 
their official capacities in the health service, in schools, universities and the civil 
services they are highly efficient in enforcing the financial demands of their 
institutions and organisations. 


A demand economy could be regarded as a natural corollary to a never-ending 
economic growth. It assumes the inherent ability of the system to produce enough 
goods and services to provide a high living standard for everybody and a full 
satisfaction of collective consumption. This implies a dissociation of consumptive 
demands from the concern for production, a dissociation which has become part 
of the social philosophy of the man in the street. When these demands remain 
unsatisfied, new social conflicts arise that pose a serious threat to the whole 
balance of society. 


Paradoxically enough, these orientations often co-exist with the belief in 
traditional virtues, which accounts for much of the double thinking and results 
in the lack of well defined standards that would help to promote the right 
political decisions in the present crisis situation. 


5 Concluding remarks 


With all its imperfections, the system of demand economy seems much more 
humane than the capitalist market economy on the one side, or the communist 
command economy on the other. 


There seems to be, however, a striking discrepancy between the forces activated 
in that type of society and the existing cultural and institutional framework 
within which it operates. The social crisis to which we refer manifests itself in 
that discrepancy, generating disruptions which, if not dealt with properly, might 
lead one day to a total collapse of the western democracies. 
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The collectivist nature of modern societies requires matching rights to duties 
while social attitudes are shaped by a system in which benefits were won only 
after struggles against the exploiting classes. The growing bureaucracy brings home 
the necessity of devolution whereas the only radical solution offered consists in 
appeals for a centralised party-state. The threat posed by the economic crisis 
requires an increased mobilisation of natural, financial and spiritual resources and 
still it is enforced idleness that is accepted as the unavoidable remedy. 


The tendency to react to new circumstances in old ways is not an evil in itself. 
On the contrary, up to a certain point it reinforces the stability of the social order 
by preventing temporary disruptions to the well-established life patterns of society. 
There are, however, other circumstances when the same tendency becomes a 
factor aggravating the crisis, preventing people from effecting adjustments when 
they are badly needed. 


Nevertheless, even under conditions of apparent stagnation many adaptive 
mechanisms seem to be at work. The process of social learning undoubtedly takes 
place on a massive scale even if many politicians and academic pundits are unaware 
of it. The temporary measures and ad hoc agreements fit the new requirements 
much better than one might have expected. This is proved by the idea of a social 
contract which has been one of the major political changes of the post-war era. 

A counter-culture of local community action groups, do-it-yourself associations 
and anti-consumerism movements is also part of that line of development. 


An interesting symptom of the changing social climate is the growing appeal 
of the idea of industrial democracy. A few decades ago it was acknowledged that 
actual management might matter more than the formal ownership title, but only 
recently have employees begun to take notice of that situation which is so totally 
incongruent with the sacred socialist dogma of nationalisation. All these and other 
facts are the counter-forces operating in the present crisis. Whether they will 
develop sufficiently to induce effective adjustments and exercise their protective 
influence early enough to prevent major disruptions is open to conjecture. 
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The Elimination of Democracy: A Question of the Crisis? 


K.G. Robertson 


For the purposes of this paper Britain is said to be undergoing a crisis in so far as 
Britain is unable to sustain economic growth and to increase material prosperity. 
There are, of course, many causes of this phenomenon, some of which have been 
mentioned in other papers such as lack of investment and too fast a rate of 
population increase, but in this paper I wish to examine the extent to which certain 
features of the British political system may be said to exacerbate, or even cause, the 
crisis. I wish to examine the extent to which solutions require changes in the British 
system of government and the extent to which the solutions require a greater or 
lesser degree of democracy. 


It has often been argued that the relationship between democracy and material 
prosperity is by no means an easy one in that the very demand:for prosperity, 
when it is expressed politically, creates a situation whereby the conditions for 
achieving prosperity become reduced. That is, the demand that the State intervene 
to guarantee prosperity sets up a series of chain reactions which in time positively 
reduce the chances of the initial demand being met. This is, of course, normally 
labelled as being a right wing or conservative viewpoint, as being the expression 
of an interest which the ‘capitalist’ class has in maximizing its freedom to exploit 
the ‘working class’. It is argued that material prosperity depends upon minimizing 
the level of State intervention in order that ‘entrepreneurs’ are able to make the 
most ‘productive’ use of resources (‘productive’ in this view being equated with 
‘profitable’ by arguing that the entrepreneur will utilize his capital in the most 
socially useful way through the need to satisfy consumer demand, and that when 
there is free competition his profit is reduced to the minimum). 


It is also argued that any attempt to interfere with the allocation of resources, 
especially if this is done according to any criteria other than profitability, will 
lead to a reduction in the level of material prosperity because of the waste of 
resources which will occur through misallocation. There are two major questions: 
one is whether the above is true, and the other whether, if it is true, one should 
eliminate State intervention. It is not necessary to my argument that one comes 
to a conclusion on these issues; what is of greater importance is the recognition 
that if State intervention is a consequence of ‘democracy’ and not of ideology, 
then in terms of the above certain choices imply the elimination of democracy. I 
consider it to be ironic that those who advocate economic freedom may do so only 
by inhibiting the ways in which the electorate may exercise its vote. One may 
eliminate the dilemma, however, by arguing that if one can show that state 
intervention does not lead to prosperity then there is no conflict between democracy 
and laissez-faire — and all one need do is to convince the electorate of this view. The 
major problem with this view is that although ‘ideology’ and circumstance may 
modify the degree of State intervention, there is no advanced industrial society 
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which does not have a very high and increasing level of State intervention. This 
includes countries such as the United States, which are said to have tremendous 
cultural resistance to the State and to stress individual self-sufficiency and initiative, 
as well as the older European societies where the demand for democracy was 
associated with a demand for social justice. 


Even if one disagrees with the above, it is in my opinion most unlikely that 
a political party with the /aissez-faire solution as the basis of its programme would 
receive a majority of votes in a democratic election. This solution, in my view, can 
be implemented only by ‘authoritarian’ means. The main reason for arguing thus 
is that the degree of disruption involved in eliminating trade unions, the dis- 
mantling of large corporations, and the reduction of public services is simply too 
great and involves too high a degree of insecurity for this to be ‘welcomed’ or 
approved by the electorate. The /aissez-faire solution appears to be one which 
eliminates or reduces the role of government to a minimum, but in fact the 
powers which would have to be taken in order to implement the solution would 
be far greater than the present powers of government. In terms of the consider- 
ations which affect voters, the above discussion is related to the ‘choice’ of 
‘security’ or ‘prosperity’. The main argument is that the electorate may use 
their vote to try to guarantee that they will not suffer any ‘risk’ such as 
unemployment, wage cuts, job mobility or geographical mobility. In so far as one 
argues that these disturbing and indeed painful experiences are necessary for 
prosperity, then if democracy allows the desire for security to be expressed and 
this results in the elimination of these experiences, democracy means that 
prosperity becomes more difficult to achieve. 


The counter-argument is that the greater the feeling of security which the 
labour force has, then the greater the likelihood that it will be co-operative 
and productive and that disruption ought to be minimised so that the period 
during which labour is undergoing transferral from one job to another — the 
period during which it is non-productive — is reduced. However, I think that 
it is clear that if the desire for security leads to a situation in which manufacturing 
industry responds less quickly to new opportunities, then this will have a serious 
effect on the ability of British firms to remain competitive. If the employees can 
use the political process to remove from the employer the ability to respond to 
market changes, then this will reduce the level of competitiveness of British firms. 


There are many possible responses to this problem, the main ones being to give 
total authority back to the ‘entrepreneur’; for the State to increase the extent to 
which it cushions the effect of disruption but does not interfere directly in the 
decisions of employers; and the direct interference by the State in the decisions 
of the firm either by ownership or by subsidy. These measures all depend upon 
the belief that the workers will not take unpleasant decisions or will not agree 
to unpleasant decisions being taken. This is a problem which is endemic in the 
division between employer and employee. Trade unions, for example, organize 
themselves on the principle of the immediate interests of their members and not 
on the basis of guaranteeing the most efficient long term use of capital. The 
responses to the conflict between the short-term interests of employees and the 
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long-term interests of the State or the employer vary from banning trade unions 
to the nationalization of all industry. Most of these ‘solutions’ make no pretence 
to be democratic, except perhaps for the last — State ownership of industry. The 
question is whether nationalization of industry solves the dilemma between 
security and productivity, between the long-term and the short-term view. 


There is, however, one myth which must be removed and that is that such a 
society would have any other motive for investment than the ‘profitable’ or 
productive use of resources. As a society it may be more concerned with the 
social consequences of such decisions and more willing to ameliorate such 
consequences, but this does not imply that it can ignore the necessity to use 
resources ‘profitably’. The problem of nationalization is that the necessity to 
take decisions which disturb and disrupt the employees remains; and yet the 
democratic process would give to employees increased power to ‘punish’ the 
State for taking decisions which they did not like. 


When employees and voters are identical, then one has ‘a form of control which 
guarantees that the interests of employees are not ignored; but it does not 
guarantee that as voters they will not be motivated by interests, such as security, ° 
which derive from their-position as employees and, when expressed, lead to an 
economic decline which they will not approve of as voters. The most common way 
for the State to remove itself from this dilemma is for it to eliminate democracy. 
Nationalization ‘solves’ the problem in a manner similar to the entrepreneur: it 
gives the employee no role. Nationalization can be made effective in denying the 
employee a role by making non-obedience a criminal offence and by not only 
dismissing employees but also punishing them. 


My conclusion so far then is that both the major ‘political’ solutions proposed 
at the present time depend upon the elimination of democracy. Unfortunately, 
it is my belief that this is the most likely outcome of present trends. Trade unions, 
the civil service, managers and the government will most likely conspire together 
to ‘plan’ the future course of events whilst at the same time making disobedience 
and opposition more difficult by giving greater power to the State through control 
of welfare, and to trade unions through compulsory membership, so as to produce 
an acquiescent population. 


The question remains as to whether or not there is a solution which does not 
depend upon the elimination of democracy. In my view there is, and it requires 
that one returns to a situation in which each individual firm is responsible for 
the decisions which it takes. One must remove the possibility of the State 
intervening to prevent the consequences of previous decisions from affecting the 
firm. This, however, should not be done by placing decisions back into the hands 
of private owners, as this creates a situation in which the work force can utilise 
the fact that it has no say in the decisions of the firm, to make demands which 
are ‘irresponsible’; the owners of the firm are then forced to take a ‘responsible’ 
attitude, thereby creating a situation of unproductive conflict. (“(Unproductive’ 
conflict because it is not conflict about what is the best use of the resources of the 
firm. The normal solution is for one side to try to eliminate the other, but this in 
fact, as I hope I have shown, leads to more than just the elimination of conflicting 
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parties: it leads to the elimination of democracy. The only alternative which both 
gives an incentive to the productive use of resources and preserves democracy is to 
make the workers responsible. The State must be removed from the realm of 
immediate economic decisions by making each firm responsible for the decisions 
which it makes by making the employees of the firm as a whole responsible for 
what they do. Democracy in the political sphere can be preserved and extended only 
by the adoption of democracy in the economic sphere. The expansion of democracy 
in the economic sphere will be discussed in more detail in another paper. 
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Power and Responsibility in Industry 


Mr M Hamilton 


It is often argued that the problems facing this country, which may well be said to 
constitute a crisis, are fundamentally economic in character. Few people would 
dispute this but it is important to note that ‘economic’ problems often have their 
roots in, or are associated with, circumstances which lie outside the traditional 
domain of economics as a discipline, and this, I believe, is the situation facing this 
country at the present time. Consequently, although our problems require 
economic solutions, they also require solutions which go beyond economic 
science. They require solutions which must be based on fundamental changes in 
the structure of economic relations and of economic organisation. Indeed, it is 
common in textbooks of economics to find the admission that in the last analysis 
economics has little to say concerning many fundamental issues. They are 


essentially political and social questions. In this paper I shall argue that there must , 


ultimately be social and political change constituting a thorough-going trans- 


formation of the industrial system in this country before its problems can be solved. 
The crucial aspects of this transformation centre on the question of the relationship 


between power and responsibility for the consequences of its exercise in industry. 


However, to the extent that the current crisis is, at first sight, an economic one, 
I think it has to be admitted that it is essentially a crisis of investment. It is the 
consequence of a persistent reluctance to invest in British industry, as has been 
forcefully argued by Dr. Silverman in an earlier paper. Whether or not one agrees 
with Dr. Silverman’s analysis of the reasons for this lack of investment, the fact 
remains that it has made British industry relatively unproductive and 
uncompetitive. 


On the other hand, the relatively poor performance of industry in this country 
has clearly been a strong disincentive to invest further capital in what is seen by 
many as a declining economy. As Professor Flew has pointed out, one cannot 
expect investment where the rate of profitability is unattractive. Again it may be 
true, as Dr. Silverman argues, that in the past this was only a relative unprofit- 
ability of the short run, and that investors chose rather to put their money where 
it would earn a higher rate of return in the short run by investing it abroad. One 
could argue endlessly about this, but the important consideration from the point 
of view of what to do about the situation we are faced with now is that British 
industry has now become unproductive and therefore unprofitable. Lack of 
profitability and lack of faith in British industry prevents adequate investment. 


It would seem then that we are faced with a vicious circle. But I do not think 
that such a vicious circle could be self-perpetuating. If it were simply a matter of 
replacing outdated plant and machinery, then there seems no reason why 
investment should not be forthcoming or why it should not earn a good return. It 
seems that the problem goes deeper than this. It points to the fact that the general 
lack of faith in British industry is promoted by other factors of perhaps a less 
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economic and more social and political nature. These factors, I believe, are related 
to a history of bad industrial relations, a general lack of productivity of British 
labour and ineffective management. 


If this is the case, then no amount of investment per se is likely to cure our 
troubles. For example, the Government is increasingly having to provide funds to 
keep major enterprises in production. I need only mention British Leyland and 
Chrysler as two recent examples to make the point. But the attempt to rescue 
these organisations might well prove to be an expensive failure unless a change of 
attitude occurs within them and indeed throughout industry as a whole. And this 
change of attitude is all the more indispensible given the fact that governments 
cannot finance the refurbishment of large sectors of industry at current rates of 
growth and productivity. 


The fact is that we must, as a country, produce more with the same plant and 
machinery in order to generate sufficient earnings to allow us to set aside enough 
for investment. And this situation will have to prevail for some time to come. It 
will take time to generate sufficient capital, and in any case large scale investment 
is not something that can be achieved overnight or which has immediate effects. 
To a large extent, then, industry in this country is going to have to pull itself up 
by its own bootstraps. 


One thing that this means is that we are heavily dependent upon the co- 
operation of the industrial labour force at a time when organised labour is more 
powerful than it has ever been. It means that the labour force is going to have 
to work harder while at the same time foregoing the immediate benefits of its 
labour. 


It may seem that I am asking for a miracle. What hope is there for such a 
remarkable change in attitudes? Many people take the view that trade unionists 
and organised labour in general are bent upon using their growing power to 
further their own material interests, to feather their own nests in fact, at 
everyone else’s expense. How can we realistically expect public-spirited action of 
the kind I am calling for? I hope to show that such a thing is not impossible 
provided that certain conditions are fulfilled, and that it is in fact in the interests 
of labour to adopt this approach. I do not, then, envisage this change of heart 
coming about as the result of mere exhortation or persuasion. On the contrary 
it can come about only as a result of some very tough bargaining. But before I go 
on to argue this in more detail, it is necessary to analyse a little further the current 
state of affairs with respect of the attitudes of trade unionsists and industrial 
labour in general. 


One manifestation of the growing power of the unions has been an increasing 
refusal to accept redundancies and setbacks in declining industries or in 
enterprises facing difficulties. Despite a very high level of unemployment there 
is nevertheless increasing resistance to redundancies. In the economic climate 
which exists at the moment this resistance has failed to keep unemployment 
down to a reasonable level, but it may well have been higher still had this 
resistance been less. At a time of grave economic difficulty there is not a great 
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deal that unions can do against the overwhelming pressures that some 
enterprises and industries face. There is little doubt, nevertheless, that the 
unions have come to believe that a man has a right to his job which ought to 
be protected by the State if trade union strength is not sufficient. 


But this is just one sphere in which trade union power is changing the situation 
We have the closed shop legislation and in general an entrenchment of the rights 
of unionists in relation to employers often in legal forms. We have insistence on 
increased government regulation of price levels and we have growing insistence 
on selective import controls. 


Many of these demands involve an encroachment upon the traditional powers 
and prerogatives of management and entail the inevitable consequence of financial 
difficulty for the enterprises concerned. In the sphere of redundancy for example, 
the traditional right of owners and managers to hire and fire as they see fit is no 
longer accepted, and to the extent that resistance is successful, considerable costs 
have to be met by the firm or by government subsidies and loans. 


This would not be so bad if such propping up ultimately resulted in a more 
productive and competitive enterprise. Unfortunately, such firms all too often 
remain unproductive, uncompetitive and inefficient. And worse than this, at the 
time that they expect firms which may be making losses to remain, nevertheless, 
in production — and, ideally, with no reduction in the labour force employed by 
them — the unions also expect to be able to maintain the income levels of those 
employed, and to maintain various procedures and practices such as job 
demarcation, which decrease efficiency. In short, we are faced with a situation in 
which the unions and labour have increasing power but refuse to take any 
responsibility for the consequences of exercising that power. While preventing 
certain kinds of decision from being implemented, decisions with unpleasant 
consequences for their members, the unions, nevertheless, do not expect to have 
to bear any of the unpleasant consequences of not taking those decisions. It is a 
‘heads I win, tails you lose’ sort of attitude. The risks will be taken by others and 
others will have to bear the losses and pay the costs. It is ironic that this attitude 
may very well bring about the very state of affairs which the unions themselves 
fear and try to prevent, namely a declining economy and rising unemployment. 


This growing ability, by one means or another, to interfere with and affect the 
decisions of management without bearing the responsibility for the form which 
those decisions take as a result, will prove, in the long run, disastrous for the 
economy of this country. This divorce of power from any responsibility for its 
exercise amounts to economic suicide and a thoroughgoing refusal to face up to 
realities. 


However, the answer is not resistance to this growing power of the unions or 
legislation which will curb it. A confrontation with the unions would be even 
more disastrous than the situation we are faced with at the moment. Nor is the 
answer a policy of no lame ducks in industry under any circumstances, of 
allowing every firm in difficulties to go to the wall, and escalating unemployment. 
These policies have been tried before by certain governments (notably Tory 
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governments). They failed hopelessly and led to the downfall of those govern- 
ments. It is a policy which is quite unworkable and which does not only have 
economic consequences worse than the problems it is designed to alleviate, but 
may well have unpleasant political consequences also. 


Nor do I wish to suggest that the unions or the men who lead them are 
inherently evil or wicked because of their attitudes and behaviour. For one thing 
we should not expect them to exercise their power responsibly or to bear 
responsibility for the consequences of the decisions they force others to take. In 
the past, and still today, they are expected to suffer the effects of decisions in 
which they are mostly denied any say. When management decides unilaterally to 
reduce the labour force in an enterprise and lay men off it is those employees 
who suffer the consequences of this decision and not the management. Yet 
management claims the natural prerogative to hire and fire at will. As a result 
of increased power organised labour has challenged this ‘right’, as we have seen. 
The process by which this has occurred has been one of conflict, struggle and 
opposition on the part of workers against employers. We should not, then, 
expect any other state of affairs than that labour exercises its increased power 
to its own advantage but in a way which denies responsibility for unpleasant 
or disadvantageous consequences. It is not surprising that labour leaves someone 
else to bear the cost. 


And if the unions at times seem to behave in a somewhat dictatorial fashion, 
what else should we expect when the situation is still one of conflict, struggle 
and opposition? 


There is another reason why the attitudes and behaviour of unions is quite 
understandable. They are attempting to achieve for their members the best 
return for their labour, together with maximum security of job and income — 
things which others have enjoyed for a long time. Who in our society does not 
attempt to achieve these things? Should we not expect industrial workers to 
strive for security of employment when many white collar workers can take 
this for granted? And if industrial workers use unpleasant and damaging weapons 
such as the strike to achieve this, it is because these have always been the weapons 
they have had to use to achieve anything. This has been the only bargaining 
counter they have had. 


Neither should we expect the unions to accept redundancies or other unpleasant 
decisions of management when they have never had any right to benefits arising 
from the market success of the firm for which they work or any voice in how 
profits are to be used or distributed. Any increased share of the rewards has been 
won only as a result of struggle and opposition. 


What I am arguing, then, is that the whole history and structure of industrial 
organisation is such that working people have not been expected, encouraged, or 
even allowed to act responsibly, ie to accept and bear the responsibility of 
decision making and to share both the benefits and the potential losses that 
result. It has been a structure which has promoted and encouraged those attitudes 
and behaviour which have been described as being primary reasons for the failure 
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of and lack of faith in British industry. It has been a system which has encouraged 
and promoted the exercise of power without acceptance of responsibility, the 
making of demands without acceptance of possible undesirable consequences. So 
much so that this kind of attitude has even damaged the interests of labour itself. 
Irresponsible behaviour often harms those who are guilty of it as much as it harms 
others. While unions may have achieved something for themselves in the short term, 
in the long run the industrial base on which this country entirely depends is being 
undermined. This industrial system has trained whole generations to think of 
themselves as mere instruments which carry out instructions, to perform one’s work 
with studied indifference, the clockwatching mentality, the stubborn insistence on 
the sanctity of the second tea break. 


The society which promotes and encourages this kind of mechanical attitude 
to work, ie lacking a sense of responsibility, is a fairly recent phenomenon in 
human history. It is clearly related to the development of a class structure in 
human society in which a few enjoy power and authority while the majority are 
subordinate to them and forced to obey their commands. In past forms of society, 
slave society, feudal society and early industrial society. the subordinate classes 
were largely powerless. With the growth of modern industrial society they have 
acquired the ability to exercise very considerable power but they have retained 
the lack of a sense of responsibility for the consequences. Power is now divorced 
from responsibility for its consequences to the extent that its exercise even 
damages the interests of those who exercise it. 


For the greater part of his social development man has had to live in a world 
where every aspect of his life and work has been his own responsibility. In 
primitive societies each member of the group must largely take his own decisions 
concerning productive activities or at least participate equally with others when 
such decisions are collective ones. Each individual has to bear the cost of a wrong 
or unwise decision. There is no one to bail him out or subsidise him when he is 
unrealistic or unproductive. Even in feudal society the serf took full responsibility 
for his own work and productive activity when not working on the lord’s demesne. 
In few societies has responsibility been denied to the ordinary individual to the 
extent that it is in modern industrial society, despite a democratic political system. 
But while the sphere of work and production is perhaps the most important in this 
respect in other spheres also, political and social, the ordinary citizen neither wants 
nor is allowed a significant degree of responsibility. Perhaps the clearest case in 
this respect is that of the attitude to government as the provider of public goods 
and services and the agency which resolves common problems. When things go 
wrong it is always seen as the fault of government mis-management, as if the 
resolution of problems and the provision of public welfare were simply an 
administrative problem, a matter of the right policies. These things, however, are 
not essentially matters which governments as such are really able to achieve merely 
by choosing the ‘correct’ policies; even though governments themselves usually 
pretend that it is so, especially when they are criticising the opposition for 
advocating policies which will not only fail to produce a better state of affairs but 
will actually make things worse. Of course government policy can have a very 
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great influence on the situation, but ultimately the provision of general welfare 
depends upon the generation of adequate wealth to pay for it, and this in turn 
is determined by the attitudes and actions of all of us. Governments cannot 
legislate high productivity into being. 


An important and growing manifestation of this lack of any sense of 
responsibility for such matters, apart from the insistence on a guaranteed level of 
income by those employed in productive labour, is the general insistence by many 
other sections of the public that they too have a right to a certain level of income, 
whether this takes the form of a grant, a pension, social security payment or 
whatever. What this amounts to is an insistence that whatever the size of the cake 
their right to their customary quantity takes precedence. Or rather it is the 
insistence that as long as the cake is growing, they, along with everyone else, 
should get more, but when it is shrinking they should certainly not get less 
even though others perhaps have to take a cut. Of course if every group in society 
takes this attitude inevitably the cake will diminish even further. It is important, 
however, that I should not be misunderstood on this point. I am not blaming 
anyone or accusing any particular group of plain greed. It is no one’s fault. It is 
simply the sad state of affairs that paternalistic welfare state socialism has come 
to. Once the socialist ideal might have meant fair shares for all. Now it has come 
to mean for most people that their particular share must be kept at stated levels 
and everyone else can divide up the rest between them, and if this means they 
get less than before then that is the Government’s fault. Everyone has come to 
expect growing prosperity but the responsibility for producing it is never their 
own, always someone else’s, 


But if ordinary people are not to be blamed for this, if they cannot reasonably 
be expected to behave otherwise given the system they are part of, if the answer 
is not to attack the growing power of the unions by legislation or other means, 
what hope is there of any change? I have argued not simply that it is the increased 
power of unions and labour but that it is the divorce of power from responsibility 
that is the essence of the problem. It might seem then that the answer must be 
for governments to encourage and insist upon the acceptance of responsibility 
as well as power. And, indeed, this is what I shall shortly argue in favour of. 


But as I have said, governments cannot determine such matters merely as a 
result of policy. Without the underlying changes in society as a whole, 
administrative and legislative measures will not even influence the situation. 


But those underlying trends are there. Government action does not need to 
call the necessary changes into existence from nowhere. What it has to do is 
recognise the underlying forces at work, encourage the favourable ones, respond 
to them in the right way and channel them in the right direction. And this will 
involve some very tough bargaining. 


What are these forces and trends? How can our society return to a situation 
of a general sense of responsibility? Although there are problems, not least its 
size and complexity, this is possible. Although members of modern industrial 
societies have been schooled for generations in the non-acceptance of 
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responsibility, their basic capacity for it has not been entirely eradicated. The 
very fact that they have often struggled against their situation demonstrates this. 
And if their struggles have been largely concerned with immediate, personal and 
largely material problems I hope to show that they have, nevertheless, entailed a 
struggle not only for greater power but also for greater responsibility, and still 
do so, perhaps even despite a denial that this is the case. Labour frequently 
refuses to accept that it should assist management in running industry, for 
example, but ultimately its own struggle against management prerogative brings 
it to this. 


There is a growing realisation on the part of trade union leadership, and 
probably generally, that to continue on the present course is economic suicide. 
So far the present incomes policy has been surprisingly successful even if it seems 
at times to be in jeopardy. It demonstrates an increased willingness to co-operate 
with governments, to modify demands in the long term general interest, to 
accept that unpleasant measures have to be taken. , 


But a price will be exacted for all this. The unions will no doubt demand ; 
further increases in power to affect and participate in’decisions of management. 
They will press for increased transfer of capital and industry from private to 
public ownership and control. They will seek to influence government policy and 
legislation to an increasing degree. 


However, unlike some, I do not regard this as a necessarily disastrous growth 
in dictatorial and arbitrary power on the part of a voracious and ruthless section 
of the community. We are in fact witnessing a vast extension of democracy in this 
country. Provided that certain conditions are fulfilled, the extension of a certain 
kind of power to a whole group in society who have not previously enjoyed it is 
an extension of democracy. The power to participate, in fact to take those 
decisions which will affect their daily lives on the part of the working people in 
this country is an increase in democracy. But the conditions which must be 
fulfilled are absolutely essential. We cannot escape the fact of increasing union 
power but we can insist that it is matched by commensurate acceptance of 
responsibility. And in doing so we can transform the present structure of 
relationships in industry in such a way as to revitalize it and restore its competitive- 
ness and productivity. 


What I am advocating in fact amounts to workers’ control, or better still, 
workers’ self-management of industry. But in the past advocates of self-manage- 
ment or industrial democracy have tended to concentrate on and emphasise the 
extension of workers’ power and rights and have rather neglected the essential 
condition of this which must be full acceptance of responsibility for the 
performance of industry and the consequences of decisions. 


We should not, then, fear the growing power of organized labour but welcome 
it while ensuring that it is accompanied by the acceptance of responsibility. The 
logical outcome of this process is self-management and a transformation of the 
present structure of industry. This would increase productivity and cut wastage 
of labour and materials. It is perhaps the only way in which sufficient wealth can 
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be generated by using existing plant and machinery so as to allow sufficient 
accumulation of capital for reinvestment. This, as was pointed out earlier, 
requires harder work plus the forgoing of the immediate benefits of it. But if 
the long term benefits are assured, this might be possible. It is not possible at 
the moment because there is no assurance of long term benefits. There is no 
assurance that profits will be reinvested in productive industry creating more 
jobs and higher incomes in this country. 


The kind of transformation I am advocating can work, however, only as long 
as it is clearly understood by those working in a particular firm or industry that 
they are fully responsible for the consequences of the decisions which they or 
their representatives take; as long as it is clear that the success or failure of the 
enterprise depends upon themselves and them alone; that in slack times either 
they have to accept lower wages or cut back on the labour force; that job demar- 
cation and restrictive practices will mean less in their own pay packets; that over- 
manning will result in poorer earnings than might otherwise be the case; that 
increases in income are possible only as a consequence of increased productivity; 
and so on. 


All this of course has‘rather radical implications. It is viable only if labour 
receives the full benefits of its product, which would ultimately mean the phasing 
out of shareholdings which give a right to a share in the profits. And there is a 
large number of matters that would require working out in detail. Many problems 
too would have to be resolved before such a system would work. But it is not my 
purpose here to present a detailed blueprint of such a system. I wish only to make 
the general point that if those who work in industry (and this of course includes 
white collar workers and management) can expect to enjoy the full fruits of their 
labour, if they can or must participate) in decision-making within that enterprise, 
if they have to bear the full consequences of the decisions they take, then we 
shall have a far more efficient and productive industrial system in this country. 


This is not a utopian dream. There are already trends towards this sort of 
system which must be fostered and encouraged. The sort of society which is based 
on relatively unproductive wage labour is probably outdated. We are probably 
moving away from such a system. But this development is not automatic. It 
depends to a large extent upon our recognising it and promoting it. It is significant 
that in other economies which have been far more successful than our own in 
recent years, such as, for example, West Germany, this trend has to some extent 
been recognized in the system of worker participation operating there. It would 
probably be true to say that there has been a general association between economic 
success and the extent to which the co-operation of the labour force has been won. 
For example such co-operation has been extensive in the case of Japan, although 
for very different reasons than in the case of West Germany. Even in these cases, 
however, the level of power exercised by labour is not all that great. Labour has 
been content to co-operate and to participate rather than control or self-manage as 
long as the economy has expanded and incomes have increased. In the future it is 
inevitable that labour will insist upon further increases in its power and a greater 
say in the running of industry. In these economies labour has accepted a fairly 
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high degree of responsibility with a relatively small increase in their power as 
recompense in the general interest of growth and reconstruction after the 
devastation of the last war. In the near future the degree of power that labour 
will exercise will have to increase. Just as power without responsibility proves 
disastrous in the long run, responsibility without power proves unacceptable in 
the long run. 


If, then, the trends are already to be discerned in advanced industrial societies, 
it is not utopian or unrealistic to advocate the promoting of a system of workers’ 
self-management. It is simply to recognise the way things are going. 


It would be naive, however, to pretend that such a transformation can be a 
smooth and easy one. There would be considerable opposition. Those who see 
such a system as opposed to their interests may question the viability of it. But 
they should perhaps be asked to imagine a situation in which the present economic 
system were not a reality but a plan or proposal for a new economic structure. It 
would probably be even more difficult to see how such’a system might work and 
it, too, would probably appear to be unviable. But even now there is a growing 
literature dealing with the problems of operating such a system. There have been 
a number of experiments from which a great deal has been learned. Of course it 
means transforming all aspects of the economic system and cannot be mere 
tampering with details. It would require for example a very different method of 
financing industry and new sources of investment. It is not easy to bring about 
such changes, especially against opposition. But opposition from managers, 
shareholders and owners would be less effective if a start could be made with the 
nationalized industries, if they could be made to demonstrate that an industry 


organized on lines of self-management can be efficient, productive and competitive. 


Of course monpolies such as railways, telephone services, power and so on are 

less appropriate for this purpose. Self-management could work here but there 
would have to be safeguards in the case of these monopoly enterprises. An absolute 
condition of an industrial system based on sel f-management must be that wherever 
possible no monopoly be allowed. Of the nationalized industries monopoly could 
be avoided in the case of coalmining and shipbuilding for example. These industries 
could be more efficient and productive if those who work in them were responsible 
for running them and if their earnings were directly dependent upon the success of 
the particular enterprises which might constitute that industry. 


Success in these industries would make it much easier to transfer industries 
now privately owned and controlled progressively to the control of those who 
work in them, with certain residual powers being retained by the Government to 
safeguard the general interest. This is not traditional unimaginative nationalization, 
the imposition of bureaucratic control. Such enterprises would and must be free 
to conduct their business as they see fit, provided again that certain conditions 
laid down by the Government in the general interest are fulfilled, such as avoidance 
of the abuse of a monopoly position. 


This of course would require extensive legislation. What prospects are there in 
real political terms for such a programme? There are elements within the Labour 
Party which advocate this sort of programme — but they are neither in the 
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majority, nor do they command a position of great influence. However, it is not 

a question of the Labour Party being thoroughly converted to these ideas as a 
matter of policy or principle and therefore deciding to legislate such a system into 
existence. In any case one could not create such a system merely by legislation. It 
can only come about because labour is bound to insist on greater power to affect 
the decisions of management, because, even despite themselves, unions are led in 
this direction. Governments also will be forced to accept that this is the path they 
must take. Governments will find it difficult to resist the growing power of the 
unions and will have to insist that this power is matched by greater responsibility. 
The transformation can come about then only through a process of bargaining, 

of demand and counter-demand. Of course it is possible that political leaders in 
this country will stubbornly refuse to react in a constructive and imaginative 

way to this situation. They may go on nationalizing in the old way. They may go 
on insisting on a paternalistic and even slightly authoritarian way of managing 
things. The Labour Party has always been suspicious of any programme that 
would place real power in the hands of ordinary people. It has always been 

elitist and not truly democratic. It has never really been able to trust the common 
man to behave sensibly and responsibly. This may have been an appropriate 
attitude, given conditions in the earlier part of this century (although even that is 
doubtful). It is no longer appropriate today. If the Labour Party does not respond 
in a constructive way to the situation only further economic decline can be 
expected. If it does respond in a constructive way, even unwillingly, without much 
conviction of the desirability of self-management as an ultimate good, and only 
because the alternative seems worse, then there is still hope that an efficient and 
productive industrial system might be promoted as a result. 


